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How Every Owner of Securities 
CAN PROFITABLY USE FINANCIAL WORLD 


THERE’S NO NEED TO GUESS STOCK VALUES WHEN FACTS ARE AVAILABLE 
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of your stocks by following the changing statistics on individ- 
(1) STUDY CURRENT ual companies in FINANCIAL WoRLD every week and in our 
POSITION AND PROSPECTS monthly supplement, “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” FINANCIAL 
Wor _p brings you every week an alphabetical table of latest 
Earnings Reports and of “Dividends Declared,” also when and to whom payable. Per-share earn- 
ings for the year, or shorter term, are compared with preceding year or interim period. These 
figures are summarized monthly in “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” 














of the companies you are interested in by referring regularly 
(2) WATCH RATINGS to “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS,” 64-page pocket stock guide, 
AND PROGRESS which is mailed to reach all FINANCIAL WorLD subscribers 
around the first of each month. Here you get a monthly 
DicEst oF LATEST CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS AND VITAL BALANCE SHEET FIGURES covering 


1,900 common and preferred stocks — all listed on New York Stock Exchange or New York 
Curb Exchange. 














—such as history, financial set-up, financial position, record 
(3) LEARN BACKGROUND of performance, long-term prospects and other essential data 
AND VITAL FACTS needed to help evaluate the stocks you hold, and those you 
may purchase, by frequent use of 1950-51 handy-size 288- 
page completely indexed $4.50 Stock FacrocraPH Book (36th Revised Edition). Included Free with 
each yearly FINANCIAL WorLD subscription at $20.00, or for only $1.00 AppEp to a six months’ 
subscription at $10.00, making $11.00 for both. This invaluable investor’s reference manual, now 
published annually, would be cheap at $10.00 a copy. Its value is greatly enhanced when used in 
conjunction with later Factographs and other current data published weekly in FINANCIAL Wor LD, 
and with latest reports condensed each month in our pocket stock guide—‘ INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” 

















of Yearly Price Ranges, Yearly Earnings per Share and 
(4) IT PAYS TO KNOW Yearly Dividends Paid (with earnings and dividends ad- 
PAST RECORDS justed to give effect to all stock splits during period covered), 








and COMPARE with CURRENT PERFORMANCE OF YOUR STOCKS. 
Review what happened to Your Stocks year by year during the war years, 1939 through 1945. See 
FINANCIAL WoRLD’s two Stock REcorps: TABULATION of New York Stock Exchange Stocks ($1.50) ; 
and TABULATION of New York Curb Exchange Stocks ($1.25). Each shows Yearly per-share Earn- 
ings, Dividends and Price Range for EACH War YEAR by every N.Y.S.E. or N. Y. Curb stock. 





by mail (per rules) as often as four times a month for our 
(5) CONSULT OUR expert advice about any listed stock or bond you own 
PERSONAL ADVISORY STAFF (whether to hold or sell), or any security you think of buying. 


Time and time again this service alone can be worth far 
more than the price of a year’s subscription. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
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That’s the Mining Country of Canada. 

In this great area are found, in quantity, 
virtually all the everyday metals and minerals. 

Canada is the world’s second largest producer 
after the United States. It could become No. 1. 


Keep in touch with all the mines, all the camps, 
all the markets, all the many weekly develop- 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS 






Financial Highlights of 1950 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS FOR 1950 


1950 was the best year in the history of the Company, saleswise, 
profitwise, and progresswise. Net sales were $91,864,000 and net 
profits were $3,969,000 equal to $4.14 per common share. It was 
our fifth postwar year, and the first year in which our postwar 
expansion and modernization program had a real opportunity 
to demonstrate its effectiveness, both in output and in profits. 
Results for 1950 reflect the soundness of the plans’ begun five 
years ago. They appear to even greater advantage today in the 
light of national events of the past year and our present inter- 
national situation. 


Our plants made new records of performance, both in pro- 
duction and profits. Our Indianapolis plant had the best year 
since we purchased it in 1947. The plant at Montreal, Noranda 
Copper & Brass Limited, controlled jointly with Noranda 
Mines, Limited and under our management, also had increased 
sales and profitable operations. Our equity in the net income of 
this and another subsidiary amounted to $386,000, which is 
not included in this report. 


During the year the Company made marked improvement in 
its financial position. Cash and Government securities amounted 
to $11,096,840 at the end of the year, an increase of $9,218,647. 
The Company reduced its debt by $3,463,000, and refunded its 
long-term bank and debenture debt. 


Regular dividends of $5.50 per share were paid during the 
year on the 51% per cent preferred stock. Common stock divi- 
dends on the 942,990 shares outstanding were paid during the 
third and fourth quarters totaling $1 per share. This consisted 
of a 25 cent dividend in the third quarter and a 35 cent regular 
plus a 40 cent special dividend paid in December. At its 
February, 1951 meeting the Board also voted a 35 cent divi- 
dend, payable March 31 to holders of record on March 14, 1951. 


Operating profits during the first quarter of 1951 are running 
higher than those for the first quarter of 1950. Defense business 
is some 20 per cent of our total business and defense contracts 
are being negotiated for products well suited to our facilities. 


We anticipate a somewhat larger volume of business in 1951 
than in 1950, but the heavier taxes which industry in general 
will have to bear will also affect our showing. We have set our 
budget for 1951 with due consideration of this factor. 
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RESULTS FOR 1950 
ANNUAL REPORT 


FROM 1950 


Net Sales to Customers............... 


Profit before federal taxes on income.. 
oe Le 
Per share of common stock......... 


Total federal taxes on income......... 


Percent of profit before federal taxes 
SES IN SSioic cise Sore clo wo ov xia 


Net profit after taxes 
Percent of sales 


Preferred dividends................... 
le aks xicdane Misi ROS he ea 


Common dividends. .................. 
Pe oo oo Oe ee en 


Earnings for year retained in the 
business 


Stockholders’ equity................. 
Book value per share of common stock 
Net additions to plant and equipment, 

before depreciation................. 
Provision for depreciation 
Reductionim Devt... 6... cee 
i en ree 
Gurrent Mabilitics.................06.5. 
og | a rr 
Total number of stockholders......... 
Average number of employees......... 
Total wages and benefits.............. 

*Indicates red figures. 


1950 


$91,864,457 


8,068,687 
8.8 
8.49 


4,100,000 


50.8 
4.35 


3,968,687 ** 


4.3 
4.14 


64,290 
5.50 


942,990 
1.00 


1,007,280 


2,961,407 


22,564,376 
22.69 


939,186 
1,070,104 
3,463,190 

29,162,428 
11,822,573 
2.5 

8,250 
5,185 
20,003,682 


1949 


$54,745,806 


2,623,957* 
4.8* 
2.86* 


1,410,000* 


53.7* 


1.50* 


1,213,957* 
2.2* 
1.36* 


69,983 
5.50 


141,449 
15 


211,432 


1,425,389* 


18,168,603 
17.87 


887,764 
1,031,319 
779,962* 
22,478,950 
6,096,628 
3.7 
8,881 
4,341 
16,096,438 


1948 


$74,875,560 


3,484,895 
4.7 
3.61 


1,550,000 


44.5 
1.64 


1,934,895 
2.6 
1.97 


81,068 
5.50 


141,449 
15 


222,517 


1,712,378 


19,817,222 
19.38 


4,072,051 
878,882 
2,334,508* 
27,252,989 
7,496,553 
3.6 
9,500 
5,113 
18,322,180 


**As of January 1, 1950 the Company adopted the “Lifo” method of valuation of the metal content of mill 
inventories. Net Profits for 1950 were $332,000 less than if they had been calculated on the previous basis. 
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Is Inflation 


“Topping Out”? 


Commodity price indexes have shown declines in recent 


weeks, and these may carry further. But inflationary 


forces are still building up; price peak is far ahead 


ver since the war started in 
Korea, it has become a routine 
matter to read of steady increases in 
prices of individual commodities, and 
in the indexes which measure their 
movement on a group basis. There is 
hardly a single material whose quota- 
tion has not risen to some extent, and 
in many cases—particularly for im- 
ported commodities such as mercury, 
tin, rubber, cocoa and coffee—the in- 
creases have been extremely sharp. 
Tin, for instance, rose from an aver- 
age of 77.7 cents a pound last June 
to $1.84 in January. Advances in 
wholesale quotations have been re- 
flected in living costs, and most people 
have assumed that the upward spiral 
was due to continue almost indefi- 
nitely. 

In recent weeks, however, it ap- 
pears to have come to a halt. Moody’s 
spot commodity index reached a peak 
February 3 at 535.4 and has since 
declined to 522.8. This is a very 
small correction, and leaves the index 
far above the pre-Korea level of 
about 400, but at least the trend has 
been in the right direction for almost 
six weeks The Dow-Jones spot and 
futures indexes established their highs 
February 16 and have since dropped 
by three per cent and four per cent, 
respectively. The larger drop in the 
futures index could be significant, 
since futures prices have greater 
barometric value in predicting the 
price developments to be witnessed 
over coming months. 

A few quotations have declined to 
a rather spectacular extent. Tin has 
dropped to $1.34 a pound as a result 
of the termination of stockpile pur- 
chases by the U. S. Government. 
Rubber has slipped from 78 cents a 
pound January 10 to 68 cents. In 
this case a more fundamental factor 
has been the cause: high output for 
natural rubber and resumption of 
Jarge-scale production of the syn- 
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thetic material, with even greater sup- 
plies—and probably still lower prices 
—in prospect for coming months. 
Many influences are at work which 
help to explain the easing tendency 
for commodity quotations. The agree- 
ment on bond support policies reached 
by the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the manner in which 
this agreement has been implemented 
since it was announced, indicate that 
the credit managers will no longer be 


Chicago Mercantile Exchange 


forced to add to bank reserves at the 
will of those who may choose to un- 
load their Government bond holdings 
on the Open Market Committee at 
a pegged price. Stockpiling of copper 
and zinc has been slowed. Imports 
rose to new record levels in January, 
and exceeded exports. 

Business inventories rose sharply 
during January to a seasonally ad- 
justed level of $63.4 billion, against 
$61.5 billion in December and $53.2 
billion last July. The latest level is 
not necessarily excessive, for sales 
have risen even more sharply than 
stocks, but it is substantial and hardly 
conducive, considered by itself, to a 
continued rise in prices. Finally, the 
level of production is high and in- 


creasing. February steel output set 
a new record for the month; daily av- 
erage primary copper output was the 
largest since 1944; private residential 
construction expenditures were 20 per 
per cent above the year-earlier level ; 
passenger car output showed a year- 
to-year gain of 32 per cent. While 
February data for television sets and 
household appliances are not yet 
available, it is believed that output in 
these lines made similar comparisons. 

Do all these factors add up to a con- 
clusion that the inflation is over? Far 
from it. The forces exerting an up- 
ward pressure on prices are much too 
strong and much too numerous to ex- 
haust themselves within a compara- 
tively few months, and unfortunately 
most of them continue in effect. Com- 
mercial loans of weekly reporting 
member banks advanved for 39 con- 
secutive weeks from the seasonal low 
of less than $13.4 billion established 





late last May, and are now close to 
the all-time record level of $18.7 bil- 
lion. The Federal Reserve’s program 
for voluntary credit restraint com- 
bined with seasonal influences may re- 
verse this uptrend, but this has yet to 
be demonstrated. 

Even if it is notably successful, this 
program cannot be expected to make 
much of a dent in loan totals for sev- 
eral months to come, and by that time 
the Federal Government may be op- 
erating at a deficit again after show- 
ing budget surpluses, and even larger 
cash surpluses, most of the time since 
last July. There is no advantage to 
be gained in substituting Government 
credit expansion for the private vari- 

Please turn to page 27 
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Depressed Stocks for Investment 


Here are ten issues which, although in fundamentally 


sound position, temporarily are selling at depressed 


prices. All enjoy satisfactory longer term prospects 


T oo often, investors follow fashion 
and ignore values. The hap- 
hazard security buyer will purchase a 
certain stock or commit his funds to 
a specific industry merely because it 
is popular to do so at the moment. 
Long term trends and basic values are 
given little consideration or are com- 
pletely ignored. 

This type of investing, if it can be 
called investing, is rarely successful. 
A well-rounded portfolio cannot be 
created because the investor has not 
developed an over-all policy and until 
a logical approach has been evolved, 
no consistent method of handling pur- 
chases and sales is possible. By 
neglecting the factors governing the 
intrinsic worth of an issue and fol- 
lowing the “herd” there is a definite 
tendency to buy at high levels and 
sell when a stock is depressed. 

Analysis will prevent such errors 
and a careful review of laggard stocks 
sometimes is quite productive. Fun- 
damentally sound issues, temporarily 
selling at depressed prices, offer an 
excellent field of study for the in- 
vestor seeking to make long term 
commitments. No premium is paid 
for popularity and, if the equity 
meets all investment tests and has 
good prospects for the years ahead, 
the investor should obtain very sat- 
isfactory results. Here are thumb- 
nail sketches on ten sound stocks 
which appear to be in such position: 


Air Reduction: A major manu- 
facturer of industrial gases servicing 
metal cutting trades and the chemical 
industry. Earnings have almost 
doubled since 1946, but the stock to- 
day is down 50 per cent from the 
1946 peak. With chemical and metal 
concerns assured of high operating 
rates in coming months, Air Reduc- 
tion seems certain to report excel- 
lent earnings. Company’s EPT base 
is ‘satisfactory and dividends recently 
increased to 35 cents quarterly could 
easily be boosted still further. 

American Chicle: A high qual- 
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ity equity, dividends have been paid 
without interruption since 1926, and 
have amounted to at least $1.67 per 
share annually for the past 15 years. 
Now selling 23 per cent below its 
1946 top, the stock appears to furnish 
sound value based on prospects of 
continued good results for this second 
largest gum manufacturer. 

Briggs Manufacturing: Al- 
though success of this auto parts mak- 
er is noticeably dependent on Chrys- 
ler purchases, the company has 
compiled an above-average earnings 
record in the industry. Output of 
auto parts and plumbing ware should 
keep earnings at levels well in ex- 
cess of current dividends. 

Bristol-Myers: The third largest 
drug manufacturer, products include 
Ipana toothpaste, Sal Hepatica, Mum 
and others known in every household. 
Ethical drugs are becoming increas- 
ingly important to over-all results. 
Earnings should advance this year 
and a dividend increase from the pres- 
ent rate of 40 cents quarterly is a 
possibility. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale: Sales 
gains are expected for the soft drink 
companies in the current year and 
this widely diversified unit should 
participate fully. Though earnings 
may not reflect larger 1951 sales 
owing to EPT, dividends could be 
boosted. The company has completed 
its capital expansion program reduc- 
ing its need for cash, making a more 
liberal dividend policy possible. 





coal miners’ strikes, this major coal 
carrier should show substantial earn- 
ings gains over 1950. Hurt by rela- 
tively poor performance in the past 
few years, Chesapeake & Ohio now 
seems on the way to recovery. 

Electric Auto-Lite: This lead- 
ing producer of automobile electrical 
equipment is one of the sounder equi- 
ties in the auto parts group, with a 
good record and favorable trade re- 
lationships. Earnings last year were 
four times 1946 totals but price of the 
stock is almost 40 per cent lower. 
Operations will continue at a high 
level in a semi-war economy and 
profits should remain large. 

Macy (R. H.): Operator of the 
world’s largest department store plus 
five other large units and 15 branches, 
Macy has compiled a very satisfactory 
history of profits and dividends. 
Large scale expansion has been un- 
dertaken in recent years and new ac- 
quisitions are expected to make im- 
portant contributions to long term 
profits. Dividends now at a $2 an- 
nual rate may be ‘supplemented by a 
year-end extra. 

Pacific Lighting: The largest 
natural gas distributor in the United 
States, company serves the rapidly 
growing Southern California area. 
Dividends have been paid without in- 
terruption since 1887. . Payments 
have never fallen below $2.55 per 
share in the past 23 years. 

Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco: A 
leader in the cigarette and smoking 
tobacco fields with its Camel and 
Prince Albert brands, Reynolds has 
participated fully in the secular up- 
trend of the industry. While a mod- 
erate decline in net appears probable 
in 1951 owing to higher taxes, pres- 
ent dividends are low compared with 
the usual relationship between divi- 
dends and profits which has been 


Chesapeake & Ohio: Barring shown in the past. 
Ten Sound Laggards 

--Earned Per Share -—Dividends— 1946 Recent {Current 

1946 1947 1950 1950 *1951 High Price Yield 
Air Reduction ............ $1.66 $2.08 $3.15 $1.00 $0.35 5934 28 5.0% 
American Chicle .......... 2.43 4.00 3.70 2.50 0.50 55 42 6.0 
Briggs Manufacturing ..... 3.25 3.86 e8.00 3.50 0.75 53% 33 =: 10.6 
Bristol-Myers ............ 4.90 2.66 3.01 1.60 0.40 70 32 5.0 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... al.07 a1.31 al.56 0.95 0.20 19% 13 7.3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.62 4.47 4.25 1.50 0.50 667% 34 5.9 
Electric Auto-Lite ........ 272 771 tE55 3.75 0.75 80% 49 7.7 
ge SS reer b4.59 b2.71 b3.35 2.00 1.00 65 34 5.9 
Pacific Lighting .......... 484 486 5.88 3.00 0.75 6714 53 5.7 


Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. “B”. 





2.62 3.04 3.73 2.00 0.50 46% 34 59 


*Paid or declared to March 14. +Based on present indicated rates of payment. a—Year ended 
September 30. b—Year ended July 31. e—Estimated. 
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Tire Company Earnings Will Continue High 


Recent peaks may not soon be duplicated but shares are 





arnings reports of the principal 

manufacturers of automotive 
tires and other rubber goods should 
continue to make satisfactory reading 
for stockholders, this despite Govern- 
ment restrictions on the use of all 
new rubber, which naturally hamper 
current operations and may be expect- 
ed to continue in force indefinitely. 
While earnings this year are unlikely 
to reach 1950 levels they give prom- 
ise of continuing high, despite nar- 
rowing unit profit margins and higher 
taxes. 

All of the principal rubber com- 
panies did uncommonly well in 1950. 
Goodyear alone failed to report a new 
all-time peak in common stock earn- 
ings. The adoption of the “lifo” 
method of inventory accounting last 
year had the effect of reducing Good- 
year’s net by almost $10 million, re- 
sulting in earnings of $15.62 per share 
on the common stock vs. the 1946 
record of $16.07 per share. 

Total output of rubber goods in 
1951 is not expected to show much 
of a decline from production vol- 
ume last year. Barring global war, 
progressive improvement in the sup- 
ply situation is generally anticipated 
by the latter part of the year, and 
some easing of controls is looked for 
by industry leaders. Production: of 
military items is exempt from the re- 
strictions, however. Thus while civil- 
ian needs will bear the full impact of 
reduced supplies of new rubber, over- 
all output of the rubber manufactur- 
ers this year should closely approach 
the 1950 total since the early part of 
last year was marked by reduced de- 
mands for mechanical and industrial 
rubber goods and replacement tires. 
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far from capitalizing full gains. Rubber controls hamper 


operations, but leaders should 


That situation reversed itself sharply 
during the second calendar quarter 
of the year, but sales and earnings 
of companies whose fiscal years ended 
in October or November did not re- 
flect the full benefit of expanding de- 
mand. 

In contrast to the gloomy predic- 
tions concerning world supply of 
natural rubber, which were prevalent 
last year and resulted in a rise of 350 
per cent in price to around 78 cents 
a pound (New York) from 17 cents 
at the beginning of 1950, the latest 
estimates of 1951 world production 
of rubber of all kinds are for an out- 
put 500,000 tons above estimated 
world consumption. Goodrich Presi- 
dent John L. Collyer is of opinion 
that “the world rubber supply is not 
nearly so serious as has been stated, 
and is improving so rapidly that a 
much lower price for crude rubber 
will result within a. few months.” 
Much along the same lines, President 
Harry E. Humphreys of United 
States Rubber believes that because 
plenty of rubber will be available the 
restrictions on rubber usage may be 
eased within a few months. The pres- 
ent estimate is that world-wide rub- 
ber production in 1951 will reach 2.8 
million long tons, compared with 2.4 
million tons in 1950, with consump- 
tion totaling 2.3 million tons, or ap- 
proximately the same as last year. 

Domestic consumption of new rub- 
ber hit an all-time high last year at 
1,242,733 long tons compared with 
1,069,404 tons in 1949 and the pre- 
vious peak, 1947, of 1,122,000 tons. 
Of last year’s usage, natural rubber 


show excellent results 


comprised 712,443 tons and synthetic 
530,290 tons. Consumption this year 
is estimated at 1.15 million tons. Syn- 
thetic output in 1951 is expected to 
reach 825,000 tons, the expanding 
production of man-made rubber con- 
tributing largely to the current hope 
that Government restrictions on the 
use of both new and natural rubber 
may be eased. 

The supply and price outlook pros- 
pect, however, is clouded somewhat 
by growing fears among American 
manufacturers that the United States 
may enter into an agreement with 
the Dutch and British governments 
to buy several hundred thousand 
tons of Malayan rubber at a fixed 
price over a period of years or until 
the American stock-pile objective is 
reached. While it is categorically 
denied in Washington that an agree- 
ment is being worked out, it is ad- 
mitted the possibility was explored 
at an inter-Government conference in 
London in February. 

Automotive tires and tubes are the 
largest and most important segment 
of the rubber manufacturing industry, 
but the leaders, particularly, are well 
diversified. The principal non-tire 
division produces more than 30,000 
industrial and mechanical products, 
including conveyor belts, engine 
mountings, and insulating materials. 
Further diversification is provided by 
rubber footwear, latex foam, rubber 
flooring, and coated fabrics for ap- 
parel and furnishings. Expansion in- 
to the rubber chemical field also 
broadens the industry’s selling field. 
Among the better known rubber plas- 


The Principal Rubber Manufacturers 


Net Sales—, 


7—— Earned ——_, 


Years (Millions) Per Share --Dividends—, Recent 

Ended 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 *1951 Price 
Dayton Rubber....Oct. 31 $23.5 $37.2 D$0.38 $4.74 $0.90 None 18 
Firestone Tire..... Oct. 31 579.6 690.6 8.82 16.76 5.00 $1.00 88 
General Tire ...... Nov. 30 92.6 125.4 0.94 13.88 3.00 0.50 41 
Goodrich (B. F.)..Dec. 31 387.9 543.3 479 8.06 2.17 0.50 45 
Goodyear Tire ....Dec. 31 633.5 845.1 8.40 15.62 5.00 1.00 78 
Hewitt-Robins ...Dec. 31 19.8 23.5 2.26 4.55 2.15 0.40 22 
Lee Rubber....... Oct. 31 31.9 39.3 4.78 13.34 5.00 0.75 58 
Seiberling Rubber.Dec. 31 aa2 ae D1.99 5.26 None 0.25 15 
U. S. Rubber...... Dec. 31 517.4 695.8 5.62 11.04 5.00 1.00 55 


*Declared or paid to March 14. D—Deficit. 








tics are Velon, made by Firestone, 
Koroseal and Geon by Goodrich and 
Goodyear’s Pliofilm and Neolite. 

As during World War II, military 
demands already are making heavy 
call on the rubber industry, but there 
is no prospect of a dearth of civilian 
items as during the 1942-45 war 
years. Full requirements of the De- 
fense program, so far as they have 
been implemented into orders, are be- 
ing met, but these orders call now 


for only about ten per cent of total 
industry productive capacity. Margins 
on items for the Government are 
much smaller than on civilian items, 
but with the major portion of all out- 
put continuing to enter the civilian 
market the impact on over-all profits 
is moderate. 

At present prices the shares of the 
principal companies afford the inves- 
tor reasonably attractive returns, and 
have not fully capitalized the sub- 


Wool Shortages To Bring Shifts 


World stocks have been shrinking since 1946 while 


demand and prices have been rising. Clothing and 


carpet makers are turning to blends and synthetics 


he “‘all-wool’” label appears less 

frequently now on clothing, rugs 
and blankets. And if the present 
trend continues, it is destined to be- 
come the exception rather than the 
rule. Time was when the United 
Kingdom and the United States be- 
lieved that the wool surplus would 
last for 12 to 14 years. But that was 
in 1945 and since then world stocks 
have dwindled to the vanishing point. 

The wool market has been subject 
to stress at both ends—at the points 
of supply and of demand. World wool 
consumption which rose sharply be- 
tween 1945 and 1948, although dip- 
ping slightly thereafter, is now at the 
rate of nearly 3.5 billion pounds a 
year against a prewar average of 2.9 
billion (grease basis). World wool 
stocks, meanwhile, have declined from 
5.4 billion pounds in 1945 to 2.4 
billion at the end of 1950 (clean 
basis). (The grease basis is figured on 
actual production as taken from the 
sheep while clean basis indicates the 
net amount of shipments moving 
through consumer channels after im- 
purities have been removed. ) 

Today there are 50 per cent fewer 
sheep in the U. S. than in 1942 to 
supply the increased demand. Labor 
costs and other expenses make it less 
profitable to raise sheep than other 
livestock. So it is obvious what is 
happening at the point of demand. 
Prices of top-grade clean wool 
(landed Boston basis) were recently 
at $4.40 a pound, a record high. 
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Price ceilings apparently are not 
the answer since they apply only to 
the distributor. Since prices of wool 
imports are higher than those which 
a distributor may charge, new pur- 
chases of foreign wool are out. It may 
be that the Government will become 
the sole buyer of foreign wool, but as 
matters now stand, available stocks in 
this country will suffice only to keep 
the industry going until the middle of 
this year. The situation is aggravated 
by the fact that military procurement, 
which is able to use the public funds 
as it sees fit, has been bidding up 
prices in an effort to obtain 31 million 
yards of wool for Army and Air 
Force requirements alone. A war re- 
serve of 100 million pounds, of which 
70 million pounds will be wool fabrics, 
is also being built up. As long as the 
scarcity exists, prices will remain 
high ; but with the Government in the 
market, prices are higher than they 
otherwise would be. 

The end result is higher consumer 
prices for wool suits, blankets and car- 
pets, but the situation has become so 
aggravated that # has led to explora- 
tory work with other fibers. The 
carpet and clothing manufacturers 
have been experimenting with man- 
made fibers and fabrics for some little 
time, and finding the results not un- 
satisfactory have protected their 
source of supply by acquiring inter- 
ests in rayon mills. Bigelow-Sanford, 
for example, now has a controlling 
interest in the Hartford Rayon Cor- 


stantial earning power’ manifested 
over the past several years and in 
prospect. Earnings this year should 
continue to exceed dividend require- 
ments by ample margins. The essen- 
tially cyclical nature of the industry 
precludes an investment rating jor 
the common shares of the principal 
companies but Firestone, Goodyear, 
Goodrich and United States Rubber 
appear well adapted for inclusion in 
the average businessman’s portfolio. 





poration although it will be some time 
yet before new facilities for producing 
carpet rayon in substantial quantities 
can be in normal operation. Purchase 
of all the capital stock of Georgia Rug 
Mill late last year signified Bigelow’s 
growing interest in the cotton rug 


business. It is true that wool carpet 
prices have been raised at eight dif- 
ferent times since November 1949, 
but Bigelow-Sanford points out that 
if wool costs and carpet prices are 
expressed as an index number of 100 
at June 1, 1949, then carpet prices 
had risen to 151 at the end of last 
January compared with 401 for wool. 

The carpet makers, led by James 
Lees & Sons, introduced a product 
made wholly from cellulose acetate 
rayon or blended with wool during 
mid-summer of last year and the in- 
dustry expects to increase the distri- 
bution of rayon carpets relative to 
total production as time goes on. 
The movement in this direction, of 
course, has been under way for some 
time. Mohawk Carpet Mills states, 
for example: “The carpet rayon now 
being used is the product of many 
years of research and development 
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and has characteristics which are al- 
most identical with the carpet wool 
fibers. . . . It should be noted that 
supplies of carpet rayon are limited at 
the present time, but efforts are being 
made to secure additional quantities. 
Our experience with synthetic fibers 
developed for carpet purposes indi- 
cates that historical changes may be 
in order for the entire carpet industry 
in the future.” 

In the same way, more blanket 
inakers are combining rayon with 
wool and with cotton. Dynel, one of 
Union Carbide & Carbon’s new syn- 
thetic fibers, is being used for baby’s 
crib blankets and for men’s hose as 
well since it resembles wool in ap- 
pearance, warmth and strength. Some 
nylon is also being used in blankets, 
and it is expected that du Pont’s 
Orlon, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company’s Vicara and the new Cela- 
nese Corporation fabrics will also 
have their day. Every carpet and 
blanket maker will have his source of 
supply not in a sheep ranch or Boston 
warehouse but in the plants of major 
U. S. chemical producers—unless 
like Bigelow-Sanford, he purchases a 
plant himself. 


Synthetic Fibers 


The same trend has long been ap- 
parent in men’s suits. Remarking 
upon the high cost of raw wool, Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx observes: ‘When 
replacement prices are fully reflected 
in the cost of fabrics and in the price 
of finished clothing, the competition 
from synthetic fibers will become an 
increasingly important factor. There 
are a number of developments which 
offer great promise, and this company 
is endeavoring to keep in close touch 
with all of the experiments.” Up to 
now, only a few fabrics made partly 
or wholly of synthetic fibers have won 
a place for themselves, but this year 
it is expected that possibly as much 
as eight per cent of all men’s winter- 
weight suits will be woven of wool- 
rayon blends while a much larger 
proportion of summer suits will be 
either a blend or all-rayon fabric. 
Cotton, of course, will be used exten- 
sively, and there will be the usual 
blends of cotton with other fibers, 
while the better quality tropical 
worsteds will sell for $100 and up. 
Under the circumstances, all-wool 
fabrics will be seen less and less. 
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Don't Raise Capital Gains Tax! 


Proposal to extend holding period would cut revenues; 


increase in tax rate would aggravate the discouraging 


effect on venture capital already exerted by this levy 


Ithough minor changés have taken 
place, there has been no major 
revision of capital gains taxes since 
1942. The main provisions of the law 
relating to individuals should be 
familiar to all investors. Capital gains 
and losses are classified as short term 
or long term depending on whether 
the asset whose sale gives rise to 
the gain or loss has been held six 
months or less, or over six months. 
Shert term gains or losses are recog- 
nized in full for tax purposes, but the 
recognized portion of a long term 
gain or loss ts only one-half of the 
actual amount. 

Recognized capital losses may be 
applied to reduce recognized capital 
gains. If there are no gains, the losses 
may be applied against ordinary in- 
come up to a maximum of $1,000, 
and any excess over this amount may 
be carried forward for five years and 
applied against ordinary income for 
those years, with the same annual lim- 
itation. Thus, the maximum tax bene- 
fit of a large capital loss, to an in- 
vestor with no capital gains, is $6,000. 

Short term gains must be included 
in full in ordinary income, and are 
thus taxed at regular rates. But the 
recognized one-half of a long term 
gain may be taxed at a 50 per cent 
rate, at the taxpayer’s option. This 
alternative method of taxation will 
not be to his advantage (since his top 
surtax bracket rate will be 50 per 
cent or less) unless his ordinary in- 
come minus deductions and exemp- 
tions equals at least $18,000 if he is 
single, $36,000 if he is married and 
files a joint return with his wife. If 
the Administration’s proposal to raise 
all surtax rates by four percentage 
points is enacted by Congress, the 
levels at which the alternative tax 
will become attractive will be reduced 
to $14,000 and $28,000, respectively. 
In effect, the alternative method sets 
a ceiling of 25 per cent on the tax 
which can be levied on a long term 
gain, since half the gain is taxed at 
a rate of 50 per cent. 


Approximately, the present method 
of taxing capital gains has been in 
effect since 1921. There is a very 
good reason for this separate method 
of taxing this form of income: name- 
ly, the fact that it is not income at 
all. The capital gains tax is actually 
a levy on capital. This is recognized 
in England, even under a Socialist 
government; England levies no tax 
whatever on capital gains. If the tax 
system in this country were based 
solely on considerations of equity and 
economics, the capital gains tax would 
be abolished, but this is too much to 
expect of the present Administration 
(or, indeed, of any Administration in 
view of the fact that capital gains tax- 
ation is now a practice of long stand- 
ing), particularly under present 
budgetary conditions. This tax has 
never been productive of much rev- 
enue; its yield (on individuals only) 
averaged only $146.9 million annually 
from 1935 through 1945. Neverthe- 
less it does produce some return. 


Shaky Foundation 


Considering the extremely shaky 
foundation in logic and ethics of the 
practice of taxing capital gains at all, 
it is obvious that the tax authorities 
should be very cautious in their ap- 
proach to this subject. If logic and 
ethics do not interest them, they can 
find a persuasive reason in the fact 
that the capital gains tax has very un- 
fortunate effects on the economy. The 
least of these is the exaggeration of 
price fluctuations brought about by 
reluctance to sell at high prices, and 
thus incur a tax, and added willing- 
ness to sell at low prices and thus 
effect a tax saving. 

Of more fundamental importance is 
the discouragement of venture capital 
as a result of this tax. If the investor 
in a new enterprise makes money, he 
pays a tax; if he loses money, he may 
or may not effect a tax saving and if 
he does it may or may not equal the 
amount of his loss. This tends to dry 


Please turn to page 21 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical 


American Tobacco A 

A dividend payer since 1905, stock 
at 65 has appeal with yield around 6%. 
(Pays 75c qu. plus $1 Mar. extra.) 
Although 1950 dollar sales climbed to 
the second highest figure on record 
($871.6 million) this was mainly ac- 
counted for by higher cigarette prices. 
Net declined to $7.17 per share vs. 
$7.90 in 1949 because of increased 
taxes. Approval of the Administra- 
tion’s proposal to increase Federal ex- 
cise taxes on cigarettes to ten cents 
per pack from the present seven cents 
is uncertain. However, higher to- 
bacco prices prevailed last year and 
“there is no indication at present that 
leaf tobacco prices will be lower in the 
foreseeable future.” 


C.I.T. Financial B+ 
Depressed market price of 50 re- 
flects uncertain intermediate term 


outlook, but longer term prospects are 
satisfactory. (Pd. or decl. $2 thus 
far im 1951; pd. 1950, $5 incl. $1 
ext.) Although volume and profits 
of the instalment division this year 
will probably be lower than 1950, 
company expects over-all operating 
results to be good. C.1.T. predicts an 
excellent volume of business and 
earnings for its three factoring divi- 
sions during 1951 and anticipates a 
rising demand for the types of insur- 
ance sold by its National Surety sub- 
sidiary. Commercial financing is also 
expected to add importantly to earn- 
ings. Profits in 1950 were a record 
$8.04 per share compared with $6.81 
in 1949. The 1951 EPT base will be 
around $6 a share. 


Cluett, Peabody 4% 2nd pfd. B+ 

Yield of about 414% is not unsat- 
isfactory and shares have an attrac- 
tive conversion feature; price, 90. 
(Pays $4 yr.) Shares are convertible 
into 2% common shares at any time 
before October 1, 1957 and further 
advance in the common (now 35) 


data on these items. 


should be reflected in quotations for 
the second preferred. The stock was 
issued in 1947 at 102 and _ subse- 
quently sold as low as 70% in 1949 
when Cluett was hit by sizable in- 
ventory losses. Improved business 
enabled the company to increase 1950 
profits by 155 per cent on a sales gain 
of only two per cent. No significant 
price increases were reflected in last 
year’s operations but prices on the 
Spring 1951 lines have been raised. 


Continental Can B+ 
Depressed price of 35 appears to 
discount near term uncertainties and 
the stock appears reasonably valued 
in relation to longer term prospects. 
(Pd. 50c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2 incl. 30c ext.) The 1950 earnings 
improvement to $4.53 a share from 
$3.73 in 1949 resulted largely from 
increased physical volume and better 
operating efficiency, offsetting some 
cost rises not covered in sales prices. 
Continental hopes to maintain metal 
container output at a high rate 
through use of black plate and electro- 
lytic tin plate, but level of production 
in this division will depend on the 
availability of steel. It is now work- 
ing on minor Government contracts, 
but expects its full share later on. 


Continental Steel B 

At 27, shares are quoted at little 
more than five times earnings. (Decl. 
35c thus far im 1951; pd. 1950, 
$3.80.) Company has ordered a $4.5 
million continuous rolling mill to 
make wire rods, for delivery by late 
1951. When the new mill is in oper- 
ation, company will revamp its pres- 
ent rod mill to produce small mer- 
chant shapes. Earnings for 1950 rose 
to $5.30 per share vs. $1.27 a year 
earlier even though adoption of the 
Lifo method of valuing inventories 
reduced last year’s net by $540,000. 
There is no senior capitalization 
ahead of the 501,361 common shares. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


General Motors a 

This industry leader constitutes a 
satisfactory commitment on a war or 
peace basis; current price, 51. (Pd. $1 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $6.) De- 
fense orders now on the company’s 
books exceed $3 billion, with most 
projects in the tooling-up stage pre- 
paratory to quantity production next 
year. About 55 per cent of the de- 
fense backlog consists of items not 
produced by GM in peacetime and 
about a third is comprised of the same 
type of military weapons produced be- 
fore Korea. The company, along with 
other auto makers, has boosted pass- 
enger car prices 314 per cent over De- 
cember 1 levels. Sales of $7.5 billion 
and net equal to $9.35 per share in 
1950 set new records, respectively 
comparing with $5.7 billion and $7.32 
in 1949. 


International Harvester A 

Reflecting sound trade _ position, 
stock normally sells on a high price- 
earnings ratio; recent price, 35. (Pd. 
$1.95 in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.70.) In 
its initial quarter of the current fiscal 
year company reported the highest 
sales volume in its history. Although 
net was “drastically affected” by in- 
come taxes, estimates place profits at 
86 cents per common share vs. 44 
cents a share in the same quarter of 
the preceding year. The sharp im- 
provement in sales was attributed to 
a number of factors including an over- 
all 6 per cent to 7 per cent increase 
in prices, overtime operations and ab- 
sence of the steel strike and sporadic 
work stoppages which restricted sales 
in the first quarter of fiscal 1950. 


Lorillard (P.) B+ 

Now at 24, shares afford a compar- 
atively liberal income return based on 
total dividends. (Pays 30c qu. plus 
65c extra in 1950.) Record sales of 
$167.9 million were attained in 1950 
but net fell slightly to $2.69 a share 
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vs. $2.73 in 1949. Higher prices were 
paid for flue-cured tobacco last year 
than ever before and management also 
points to a possible increase in Fed- 
eral excise taxes. To meet maturing 
bonds and reduce bank debt, Lorillard 
will sell $15 million of new 25-year 
debentures. Also, stockholders of rec- 
ord March 21 will be offered 249,600 
additional common shares on a 1-for- 
9 basis. An Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiner recently recom- 
mended that tobacco, rail and truck 
rates from North Carolina to the 
Northeast be raised 22 per cent. 


Packard Motor Car C+ 

Implications of large defense con- 
tracts are favorable, but shares (now 
at 6) remain definitely speculative. 
(Decl. 20c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
none.) Receipt of a “huge” order for 
General Electric J-47 turbo-jet en- 
gines has been announced, although 
the dollar amount involved has not 
been disclosed. Capacity production 
of the engines will be arrived at in 
about two years and present employ- 
ment of 9,000 will eventually be ex- 
panded three-fold. Meanwhile, civil- 
ian production will be maintained at 
as high a level as available materials 
and manpower permit. The 20 cents 
to be paid on March 26 represents the 
first dividend since 1949 when 50 
cents was paid. Last year’s net is 
placed at about 33 cents a share vs. 52 
cents in 1949 and $1.01 in 1948 when 
profits were the highest since 1929. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line B+ 

Large natural gas reserves lend 
growth appeal to shares; recent 
price, 42. (Pays 50c qu.) In 1950 
company reported the highest gas 
sales, revenues and net earnings in its 
21-year operating history. Gas sales 
of 20 billion c.f were ten per cent 
above the 1949 figure; total revenues 
rose 13 per cent and net increased to 
$2.66 per share from the $2.39 per 
share reported in the prevous year. 
Replacement value of company’s phy- 
sical assets, excluding gas sales and 
purchase contracts, is .estimated at 
$295.8 million or 68 per cent greater 
than the property’s original cost as 
carried on company’s books. Large 
owned. gas reserves are regarded as 
being the largest undeveloped re- 
serves in the Panhandle-Hugoton 
field and undoubtedly the unrealized 
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value of these reserves has expanded 
greatly through the large increases in 
the field price for natural gas in the 
area. (Also FW ,Nov. 29.) 


Philadelphia Electric: Ot 

Stock is a well regarded income is- 
sue; recent price, 28. (Pays 37%%4c 
qu.) Electric, gas and steam sales in 
1950 established new highs, with cor- 
responding expansion in revenues and 
number of customers. Net rose to 
$2.31 per share from the $1.81 per 
share of 1949. Higher taxes and in- 
creased labor and material costs were 
more than offset by the favorable ef- 
fects accruing from a sharply expand- 
ing demand for company’s services, 
more efficient generating facilities and 
availability of greater quantities of 
natural gas. Company’s $500 million 
expansion program has about reached 
the half-way mark. (Also FW, Dec. 
20.) 


Rayonier C+ 

Stock is gaining in status but re- 
mains speculative; current price, 49. 
(Pd. 75c incl. 25c ext. thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 incl. 50c ext.) 
Earnings in 1950 were $11.16 a share 
(including a World War II EPT re- 
fund equal to $1.55 a share) com- 
pared with $4.75 in 1949. Since its 
wide variety of products is important 
to the military effort and to the civil- 
ian economy, company believes that 
substantial curtailment of operations 
is unlikely except under extreme con- 
ditions. A $6 million mill improve- 
ment program now under way is ex- 
pected to be completed this year and 
will boost productive capacity by ap- 
proximately ten per cent or 45,000 
tons. (Also FW, Oct. 4) 


Shell Oil B+ 

Stock is one of the better situated 
oil equities, with good growth poten- 
tial; recent price, 53. (Pd. $3 in 1950 
and 1949.) Results attained in 1950 
made the second best showing in com- 
pany’s long and successful operating 
history. With increased crude pro- 
duction, larger products sales, im- 
proved price structure and greater 
operating efficiency, net rose to $6.69 
per share from the $5.67 a share in 
the preceding year. The all time high 
was in 1948 when net equaled $8.27 
a share. From the 80 exploratory 
wells drilled in 1950, 52 discoveries 





resulted, several of which “appear to 
be significant.” 


Standard Oil of Indiana A 

Stock represents one of the more 
conservative units in the field and has 
considerable merit for income ; recent 
price, 62. .(Pd. $2 plus stock in 1950 
and 1949.) Sales in 1950 attained 
the highest level in the company’s 61- 
year history while net (equal to $8.09 
per share) exceeded the 1949 figure 
$6.72 per share) but was below the 
1948 record ($9.16). The 1950 gains 
reflect substantial increases in crude 
production, refinery operations and 
sales. Production of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids last year was up 
some ten per cent from the 1949 level, 
refinery runs increased 12 per cent, 
product sales rose 15 per cent with 
natural gas dollar sales up 39 per cent. 


White Motor B 

High level of current demand places 
the company in a favorable operating 
position; price, 27. (Pd. 50c thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1.60.) Sales 
volume in 1950 amounted to $102.7 
million compared with $77 million in 
1949 and earnings rose to $6.14 per 
share vs. $1.41 in 1949. Company 
has a $30 million backlog of orders 
for civilian goods, including approxi- 
mately 7,000 buses, and around $12 
million in war contracts. Production 
in January was at the highest rate in 
the company’s history and first quar- 
ter output may reach 4,500 units. 
Parts and service business contrib- 
uted about 35 per cent of 1950 vol- 
ume while only about 15 per cent was 


derived from this source during 
World War II. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel B 
Shares represent a small but well 
situated industry unit; N. Y. Curb 
price, 48. (Pd. $1 thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $3.50.) A 2-for-1 split will 
be voted on at a special meeting on 
April 24. Company specializes in 
high speed steel of the molybdenum 
and tungsten types and the prevailing 
shortage of tungsten ore is requiring 
wider industrial use of the former 
type. Working capital as of last June 
30 amounted to $28 per share. Man- 
agement describes the business as “a 
handicraft industry, manufacturing a 
high quality product.” Dividends have 
been paid continuously since 1933. 
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Generous Income 


From American Smelting 


Favorable economic outlook for this business cycle 


issue suggests good earnings level for a considerable 


time ahead. Shares afford an eight per cent return 


,S emenarg Smelting & Refining 
profits in 1950 soared to the 
highest level in the company’s 52- 
year history. Earnings per share 
spurted to $14.91 from $8.22 in 1949, 
reflecting exceptionally strong de- 
mand and appreciably higher prices 
for copper, lead and zinc. Smelting 
is one of the world’s largest com- 
panies in this field, and its results fol- 
low the patterns of major markets for 
non-ferrous metals. During periods of 
strength, such as were witnessed most 
of last year, income mounts rapidly. 
With the same conditions prevailing 
so far in 1951 and prospects for con- 
tinued firm markets in coming 
months, Smelting should enjoy an- 
other excellent year. 


Major New Projects 


Last year the company spent some 
$12 million for new facilities. The 
start of this year saw $15 million ap- 
propriated for additional expansion. 
Among the important projects to be 
undertaken or completed in 1951 are: 
(1) a new unit at the Chihuahua, 
Mexico, smelter to produce zinc fume 
from lead blast furnace slag, (2) the 
installation of auxiliary gas cleaning 
equipment at the new sulphuric acid 
plant at Garfield, Utah, (3) construc- 
tion of a mine plant, concentrator and 
town site to place the Nuestra Senora 
lead-zine-silver property in opera- 
tion, and (4) addition of equipment 
at other locations plus further engi- 
neering studies, exploration and de- 
velopment in several areas. 

These plans indicate that emphasis 
on expansion of Smelting’s mining 
interests is continuing. However, re- 
fining and smelting operations still are 
the major determinants of company 
profits. While tonnage of ore mined 
at company properties declined in 
1950 refinery output rose owing to in- 
creased quantities of ore received for 
custom smelting. Last year 578,527 
tons of lead were treated vs. 529,395 
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tons in 1949; 474,671 tons of copper 
vs. 407,795 and 145,920 tons of zinc 
vs. 153,760 tons. In contrast, total 
volume of ore mined by American 
Smelting dipped from 2.69 million 
tons to 2.46 million tons. 


Influential Factors 


Although improvement in tolling 
operations was the major factor in the 
peak earnings of the company, larger 
dividends from affiliates and better 
metal prices contributed materially to 
higher profits figures. Dividends 
from unconsolidated subsidiaries ag- 
gregated $2.3 million in 1950 com- 
pared with $605,000 in 1949. Re- 
covery in metal prices from the de- 
pressed conditions of 1949 enabled 
the company to sell some of the in- 
ventory which had been allowed to 
accumulate during the period of mar- 
ket weakness. Because the excess 
stock was disposed of at a profit, 
management returned to income a 
charge of approximately $6 million 
or $2.28 per share which had been set 
aside in 1949 to write down inven- 
tories to market value. Thus, 1950 
earnings were helped by approxi- 
nately this amount while 1949 profits 
were reduced by a comparable sum. 





American Smelting & Refining 





*Earned 
Per tDivi- 

Year Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $8.35 $3.33%4  108%4—51% 
i952... D4.13 0.10 22%4— 4% 
1937.. 5.45 4.1674 8814—34% 
1938... 2.70 1.87% 4854—23%4 
1939... 3.63 2.50 5214—29% 
1940.. 3.51 2.29 45 —25% 
1941... 4.66 2.91% 38 —28 
1942.. 3.33 2.50 35%R—29H% 
1943.. 3.13 2.08% 397%R—30 
1944. . 3.23 1.87% 36%4—30% 
1945.. 3,03 2.08% 567%4z—33% 
1946. . 4.64 2.50 614%4—38 
1947.. 12.65 4.1674 5834—40% 
1948. . 13.47 5.50 68 —4634 
1949.. 8.22 5.00 5634—391%4 
1950. . 14.91 6.00 a8034—50 

*After depletion. {Dividends paid each year 
since 1936. a—To March 14, 1951. D—Deficit. 





Outlook for this year is excellent. 
Metal quotations have remained high 
and no downturn seems in prospect. 
The company will obtain higher aver. 
age prices for its output for the 12- 
month period and some gain in physi- 
cal production appears likely. In 
1950, lead fluctuated between 10.5 
and 17 cents per pound, zinc between 
9.75 and 17.5 cents per pound and 
copper between 18.5 and 24.5 cents 
per pound. Transactions consum- 
mated last year in the lower portions 
of these ranges, of course, resulted in 
smaller profits than would be realized 
at the higher quotations prevailing at 
the end of last year or today. Should 
non-ferrous metals experience no de- 
cline in demand in coming months, 
as seems to be likely, profits this year 
could run well ahead of 1950. 

Whatever the future may bring, 
first quarter profits will be substan- 
tially larger than last year. However, 
the rate of gain over 1950 results will 
diminish as 1951 progresses. Ameri- 
can Smelting earned only 84 cents in 
the first three months of 1950, while 
for the remainder of the year quar- 
terly income averaged $3.94 per share 
exclusive of the previously-cited in- 
ventory valuation adjustment of $2.28 
per share. Should income remain 
close to October-December levels, 
profits for the three months ending 
March 30 will be in the neighborhood 
of $4.00 per share. 


Dividend Prospects 


Large earnings and a satisfactory 
excess .profits tax position suggest 
that dividends could. be increased 
from the $6 total paid last year. In 
1950, the company distributed 75 
cents quarterly plus an extra of $1 
in the third quarter and $2 at the 
year-end. This year, $1 was paid on 
March 3. While this larger regular 
dividend does not assure a boost in 
total 1951 payments, it is an encour- 
aging sign. 

American Smelting common stock 
has definite business cycle character- 
istics, and therefore involves some 
risk. But with economic conditions 
favoring the company, profits should 
remain high for some time and divi- 
dends will provide holders with liberal 
income. At a recent price of 72, re- 
turns are in excess of eight per cent 
based on last year’s dividend pay- 
ments totaling $6. 
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Apparent break-out from trading range on downside has failed 


to generate heavy selling pressure so far. Even if the move 


extends further, it will not signal a major market reversal 


After weeks of indecision on declining volume, 
steck prices appear to have broken out of their 
trading range on the downside. This move has 
been accompanied by heavier trading activity, with 
the tape falling behind while prices were weakest. 
But volume has not been very impressive, amount- 
ing to only a little over two million shares on each 
of the past two days. Several months ago, when 
the market was advancing, a two-million-share ses- 
sion would have been regarded as dull. The loss 
in the industrials March 14 was less than half as 
great as that for the previous day, and the move 
completely failed to carry through in early dealings 
March 15 despite the sharp decline at the preceding 
close. 


Selling was renewed during the second hour, 
but velume again failed to keep pace with the 
magnitude of the price movement. This is a favor- 
able factor for the short run, but not a very 
dependable one, and not of great significance in any 
case to the investor as opposed to the in-and-out 
trader. After establishment of a trading range 
of some five weeks’ duration, it is to be expected 
that the first decisive move in either direction will 
last more than a mere two or three days. A cor- 
rective reaction in a bull market is normally sup- 
posed to retrace somewhere between one-third and 
two-thirds of the preceding advance, but there is 
nothing sacred about these generalizations; there 
are countless instances in past history of reactions 
which failed to reach the smaller limit or exceeded 
the larger one. 


There have been many recent attempts to pre- 
dict the bottom of the current decline, with most 
commentators placing it between 230 and 240 in the 
Dow-Jones industrials. These figures are not 
sacred, either, and investors would be ill-advised to 
base their actions on an attempt to guess too closely 
the probable extent of the intermediate dip. As to 
its duration, it is probably safe to assume that 
this will be measured in weeks rather than days. 
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This eonclusion is based not only on past 
market history, but on consideration of the nature 
of the factors which have contributed most heavily 
to the market’s recent weakness. Modification of 
the Federal Reserve’s policy in pegging Government 
bonds has led to considerable unsettlement in all 
bond prices, corporate and municipal as well as 
Government, and this effect has even extended to 
high grade preferred stocks. It will be some time 
before the outlook is clarified for this important 
sector of the investment field, though the chances 
are that the major part of the dip in senior security 
prices has already been witnessed. 


Military successes in Korea and the possibility 
of agreement on terms for a conference of the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers have brought about recur- 
rent “peace scares.” There may be more of these 
during coming weeks. But we are approaching a 
season of adverse weather in Korea, which will 
limit our advantage in air superiority, and no one 
seriously expects any conference to produce an 
amicable settlement of international differences jus- 
tifying relaxation of our defense effort. Finally, 
the supply of civilian goods is now at least equal 
to current demand, a situation which has reduced 
inflationary pressures and has thus lessened the 
effectiveness of one of the stock market’s principal 
supports. 


However, tighter restrictions on basic ma- 
terials go into effect two weeks from now, and the 
growing volume of defense orders will force these 
to be tightened still further later on. Although the 
margin of superiority for stock yields over bond 
yields has been narrowed, it is still overwhelming. 
This bull market still falls far short of its predeces- 
sors in both extent and duration. Basic inflation- 
ary forces still remain in effect. Thus, while the 
current decline may have more distance to cover, it 
should be followed by renewal of the major ad- 
vance. 


Written March 15, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
ll 
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The Shrinking Dollar 

In 1938, a married man with a $16,000 income 
had approximately $15,000 left after paying his 
Federal income tax. Under present tax rates, in 
order to have $15,000 left after taxes, he would 
have to have an income of $26,500. And in order 
to wind up with the same purchasing power as his 
$15,000 net had back in 1938, he would now have 
to have an income (before taxes) of $53,000! 


Personal Income Dips 

A slight decline—less than one per cent—in per- 
sonal income during January compared with the 
high December level reflects merely the dip in cor- 
porate dividend payments following record year- 
end disbursements. While dividend payments were 
down by about $6 billion, other types of income 
advanced from $226 billion in December to $230 
billion in January. A rise of $2 billion in proprie- 
tors’ and rental income, half of which went to farm 
owners receiving higher prices for commodities, 
was shown by the Commerce Department figures. 
Wage and salary payments rose $1.5 billion, al- 
though one-third of this went for increased social 
security payments. Government salaries accounted 
for about $600 million of the January payroll in- 
crease, and employes of distributive industries re- 
ceived $500 million more during the month than 
in December. A continuing high level of depart- 
ment store sales as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board indicates that February personal income 
must have been substantial, a sales rise of 19 per 
cent being recorded for the four weeks ended 
March 3 compared with the year-earlier total. 


Peak Car Orders 


February orders for 15,947 freight cars raised 
the total backlog to an all-time high at March 1 
and gave carbuilders alone a backlog of 109,860 
cars. This exceeds the aggregate total for carbuild- 
ers and railroad shops at any comparative date in 
all the war and postwar years. Cars on order at 
March 1 totaled 154,881 against only 27,466 at 
March 1, 1950, 78,061 two years earlier, and 108,- 
399 three years ago, the previous recent high level. 
It is believed that January shipments of steel should 
suffice for output of 7,000 cars in March, com- 


pared with only 5,842 in February, while close to’ 


10,000 is still the goal for April. The National 
Production Authority cut back its allotment of steel 
shipments to a quantity sufficient for only 9,000 
cars in May, but following protests from the ICC, 
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the original 10,000-per-month goal was restored 
effective with June production. The fact that it 
takes from 60 to 90 days for the builders to receive 
the steel, fabricate the necessary parts and assemble 
the cars, accounts for the time lag. 


Soap Makers Helped 


The OPS announced price roll-back a week ago 
for fancy tallow from 18 cents to 15 cents per 
pound has eased the squeeze on soap makers’ profit 
margins. When ceiling prices were placed in effect 
on January 25, soap manufacturers were caught 
because their prices had not risen as fast as raw 
materials had advanced. (Tallows and greases con- 
stitute about 70 per cent of all fats and oils used 
by soap manufacturers.) Relief, however, has come 
too late to be of much help to current quarter 
earnings. Little time is left for production based 
on improved profit margins and some losses will 
occur as inventory purchased at the 18-cent level 
is used in operations. 


Tin Boom Deflated 


The Government’s action in halting stockpiling 
of tin, followed by designation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation as the sole importer and 
seller of the metal, abruptly deflated the world- 
wide boom in the metal which had soared from 
77 cents a pound at the outbreak of the Korean 
war to $1.82 in the first week of March. With 
private trading in tin brought to an abrupt stop, 
RFC temporarily fixed $1.34 a pound as a reason- 
able price, this being the closing price on March 6 
after a three-day toboggan slide. At that, the price 
is not only double the figure of last June, but com- 
pares with the 52-cent fixed price through all of 
World War II. Tin is strictly an import item, not 
only for the United States, its largest consumer, 
but also for Western Europe and Soviet Russia, 
and the fear of invasion of Far Eastern producing 
areas by Chinese Reds encouraged a speculative 
scramble for the metal. Bolivia is an important 
source of American supplies, but we also depend 
on the Far East, and less than a month ago the 
Government warned that it would take drastic ac- 
tion unless the price spiral were reversed. 


Copper Boom Continues 

While deliveries of copper dipped from 108,128 
tons in January to 99,630 tons in February, ship- 
ments of the red metal actually advanced on a 
daily basis. Both primary and secondary produc- 
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tion were smaller and stocks in the hands of pro- 
ducers rose, boosting inventories to their highest 
level since March 1950. At the close of February, 
stocks were equal to about half a month’s deliv- 
eries. However, world-wide demand for copper 


indicates that the trend of rising stocks may be | 


reversed soon and a cut in production may be 
forced on the refining industry. Foreign competi- 
tors, not subject to ceiling prices for finished prod- 
ucts, have been able to outbid United States inter- 
ests for ores and concentrates which normally are 
shipped here. Refineries are beginning to feel the 
pinch of insufficient supplies and may reduce op- 
erating schedules despite strong existing demand. 


Rayon Operations High 

Despite raw material delays caused by the rail 
strike, February production of rayon exceeded 
January output on a daily basis. Reflecting the 
smaller number of working days in February, pro- 
ducers shipped only 99.6 million pounds during the 
month compared with 104.7 million pounds in 
January. Strength of the current demand for 
rayon is indicated by the fact that rayon filament 
yarn stocks of 9.6 million pounds and staple stocks 
totaling 3.8 million pounds at the end of February 
were equivalent to only about four days’ shipments. 
No change in the boom is expected. New produc- 
tion records are expected for coming months, with 
leading rayon producers and weavers enjoying ex- 
cellent earnings even though EPT will have a rather 
heavy impact on the industry. 


Imports at New High 


January was one of those rare months when 
merchandise imports to this country exceeded ex- 
ports. A new high of more than $1 billion in im- 
ports easily topped the previous record of $922 
million established last October, and since Janu- 
ary exports sagged to $972.3 million there was a 


trade gap favorable to foreign producers and ship- 
pers. The month’s import volume compares with 
$864.1 million in December while December ex- 
ports fell somewhat short of $1.1 billion. 

The largest increase in exports was in vegetable 
food products, mostly sugar and coffee, and prices 
for these commodities, as a result, have been eas- 
ing. Total volume was about 39 per cent above the 
1950 monthly average of $736.8 million while 
January exports rose 14 per cent over the 1950 
average of $856.2 million. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Philadelphia Electric plans to spend between $3 
and $4 million during the next three years to ex- 
pand its gas facilities. 

Freeport Sulphur had gross sales of $33.2 mil- 
lion last year vs. $27.8 million in 1949. 

American Home Products plans to increase the 
plant capacity of its subsidiary Wyeth, Inc., at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Kennecott Copper had sales of $396.8 million 
last year vs. $246.3 million in 1949. 

General Motors has received an order for 12 
diesel electric switching engines from Canadian 
National Railways. 

General Electric’s 1950 sales were $1.9 billion 
vs. $1.6 billion in 1949. 


Other Corporate News 

Pacific Western Oil stockholders meet April 19 
to vote on a 3-for-1 stock split. 

Bulova Watch plans to build a plant at Lansing, 
Ont. 

Granite City Steel stockholders have approved a 
2-for-1 stock split. 

Mergenthaler Linotype seeks listing on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 

Wrigley had sales of $72.1 million last year vs. 
$68.5 million in 1949. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 214s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 97144 2.90 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%%s, 1964 108 3.75 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

PN Te Wicd ann due weses Ke 102% 3.00 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977......... 99 3.05 100 
Commonwealth Edison 254s, 1999 98% 2.80 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%%s, 1963 104% 4.00 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 98 2.85 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.. 99 4.55 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 137 5.11% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum..... 112 5.36 Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum.... 110 4.55 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum...... 102 4.41 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 99 5.05 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.30 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 80 4.38 100 


Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 43 4.65 50 






Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, --Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.40 $2.77 $3.08 33 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *1.20 b2.68 b3.16 85 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 040 192 232 27 
General Electric ...... 3.80 135 436 601 53 
General Foods ........ 245 0.60 3.45 c303 44 
Int’l Business Machines 14.00 1.00 12.64 12.05 205 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 0.75 2.6 588 53 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 0.50 3.19 3.18 34 
Standard Oil of Calif... 92.50 0.65 3.86 3.74 45 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 100 3.20 4.31 54 
United Biscuit ........ J 0.40 3.99 ¢3.27 33 


b—Half year c—Nine months. *Also paid 2%% in stock. 
Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

—— Dividends —___.,, 

Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores .... 1939 $1.27 $2.00 $1.00 36 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 153 
Borden Company .... 1899 2.06 2.80 0.60 50 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 0.50 31 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 1.20 35 
Kaets (5. Thi). osxves 1918 2.60 3.00 150 56 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 100 52 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 150 39 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 0.90 65 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 so 3 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.37% 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 0.50 34 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927. 1.15 2.40 0.60 38 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.30 26 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 =—-:1.87 2.50 0.50 39 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.70 6.50 1.00 89 


Underwood Corp..... 1911 3.14 4.00 0.75 50 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 3.50 99 
United Fruit ........ 1899 = 2.35 4.50 2.50 66 
Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 1.85 0.40 29 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility. should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—, -Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$2.80 c$3.65 43 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 400 1.00 968 12.15 53 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 050 2.24 7.09 33 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 084 118 13 
Container Corporation... 2.75 0.50 423 5.87 35 


Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 2.00 £8.82 £16.76 88 
Flintkote Company ... 3.00 0.50 4.33 5.83 30 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.00 125 7.38 846 78 
Gen. Amer. Transport... 3.00 0.75 c4.17 3.38 54 
General Motors ....... 6.00 1.00 7.32 938 51 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 1.25 0.70 e1.29 34 


Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 125 445 815 72 
Mathieson Chemical... 150 0.40 2.57 3.32 32 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 0.75 c4.82 5.51 55 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 0.50 4.50 7.26 32 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 b1.82 b2.10 30 
Union Oil of California 2.00 0.50 3.69 3.09 35 
eat ere 3.45 0.75 5.39 7.28 42 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 0.50 3.32 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. e—Three months ended Janu- 


























ary 31 of following year. f—Years ended October 31. 
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Worse Than 
Teapot 


The investigation by 
the Fulbright Com- 
mittee into the affairs 
of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has already re- 
vealed evidence of corruption that is 
reminiscent of the Teapot Dome 
scandal of the Harding Administra- 
tion. . 

The latter affair came to light first 
as gossip to the effect that Govern- 
ment oil properties known as Teapot 
Dome were being leased to private 
interests by the then Secretary of the 
Interior, Albert Fall. This was fol- 
lowed by a full-scale Congressional 
investigation which revealed a sad 
story of the use of influence with 
Government officials in Washington. 
In the end, sick and disgraced before 
his colleagues, Albert Fall, the cen- 
tral figure in the scandal, was sen- 
tenced to jail and fined for his mis- 
deeds. 

We have suspected a current tale of 
influence from the time the RFC ad- 
vanced some $37.5 million to Lustron 
Company so that it could manufac- 
ture low-cost prefabricated houses. 
While the loan bore the endorsement 
of the Administration, it involved so 
great risk a risk that no bank would 
be made a partner to the financing. 

There has been so much political 
favoritism and obvious misfeasance 
in the granting of RFC loans that 
even leading Fair Dealers have joined 
in the chorus to give the lending 
agency a decent burial. 

The RFC has long outlived its 
usefulness. Originally it was created 
as an emergency lending agency (just 
for a year!) to help banks and other 
institutions weather the depression 
period of the early 1930s, and as 
such it rendered a valuable service 
to the economy. 

But its life was perpetuated until 
the organization became a_ political 
football in the hands of conniving 
politicians, predatory lawyers and in- 
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dividuals close to high Government 
officials who used the RFC to serve 
their selfish ends. The investigation 
should be continued until every bit 
of wrongdoing has been uncovered— 
and should criminal misbehavior be 
indicated, then appropriate prosecu- 
tion should follow. 


Subnormal 
Moral 
Fiber 


We have been living for 
sO many years in what 
might be described as 
a “gimme” age that it 
isn’t at all surprising to find many 
persons grown callous to what is go- 


ing on in the Government. They don’t 
seem to care what is done by the Ad- 
ministration, which is by no means a 
lily-white governing body. 

This attitude has gradually been 
tearing away at the moral fiber of the 
nation. Even the President deprecates 
any efforts to correct underlying evils. 
The unfortunate part is that we are 
bringing up a younger generation 
which. will know of nothing but politi- 
cal corruption when in future years it 
is called upon to carry the burdens of 
the country. 

Any leader—and especially the 
head head of a great nation like ours 
—who can say glibly that the current 
investigation into the lending prac- 
tices of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is “asinine” when the 
facts reveal otherwise cannot expect 
to maintain the respect and hold the 
confidence of the public. Yet, it is 
a trait of Mr. Truman’s to be reck- 
less in his comments, as the records 
will testify. He foolishly, for example, 
called a Governmental investigation 
into Communism a red herring, and 
has disparaged the Marine Corps. 
Such conduct is completely inappro- 
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priate for one who holds the highest 
office in the land. 

The problem of our declining moral 
standards is a serious one which must 
be faced squarely by every man and 
woman in the country who does not 
wish to see the typically forthright 
American who has helped to build 
our great nation disappear entirely. 
Two-Term ‘‘No person shall be 
elected to the office of 
the President more 
than twice. ...” These 
words, which express the feelings 
of patriotic Americans everywhere, 
lead off the recently added 22nd 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. They also summarize 
the personal opinion of the first Presi- 
dent of the nation, George Washing- 
ton, who could have continued in his 
high office for more than two terms 
had he so desired. 

Washington’s thoughts on tenure of 
the Presidential office were honored 
all through the years until the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
chose to break the tradition. But 
Roosevelt’s absorbing ambition en- 
couraged him to defy the unwritten 
law of the land by running for a third 
and then a fourth term, of which he 
served only three months. 

Many of the foreign entanglements 
in which we now find ourselves are 
the result of ill-conceived concessions 
—such as those which were made to 
the Russians at Teheran and Yalta— 
during Roosevelt’s third and fourth 
terms when he was growing too ill 
and weary to put up much of a fight 
for our American principles. 

With a constitutional restriction 
on the number of terms which can be 
served by any President, the danger 
of an individual holding dictatorial 
power is materially lessened. For this 
we all can thank the good judgment 
of the legislatures of the States of 
our nation. 


Proposal 


Now Law 
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Throughout the year the demand for our Company’s 
products exceeded our capacity to supply: This situation 
existed in all the major divisions of our Company’s opera- 
tions—chemicals, chemical yarns and fibers, and plastics. 
Our facilities were operated substantially at capacity, with 
the exception of a limited reduction in the fourth quarter 
caused by the occurrence of some raw material shortages. 


In an effort to meet the demand, steps were taken to in- 
crease production through process improvements, standard- 
ization of operations within individual plants, and by adding 
facilities to our existing plants. As a further step, construc- 
tion of a new acetate staple fiber unit was begun at the Cel- 
river plant, scheduled to come into production late in 1951. 


As another step in our program to assure continuing and 
expanding sources of raw materials, the cellulose plant near 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, was brought almost to 
completion by our Company’s subsidiary, Columbia Cel- 
lulose Company, Limited. Production from this plant, 
which is scheduled to begin operations soon, should go far 
toward relieving the world-wide shortage of high grade 
cellulose. 


The plant has been designed so as to be capable of ex- 
pansion as our Company’s requirements increase. This de- 


Dividends 


THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS: 
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velopment ranks along with our chemical plant operation 
at Bishop, Texas. By these two long-range measures, a sup- 
ply of our principal raw materials is being provided for use 
in the manufacture of our finished products, as well as for 
many defense requirements. 


A further development in Canada was initiated late in the 
year with the organization of Canadian Chemical Com- 
pany, Limited, with the object of producing cellulose ace- 
tate and industrial chemicals on a large scale, near Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, utilizing natural gases drawn from the 
extensive oil fields in the Province. Original processes for 
the manufacture of chemicals from natural gas, developed 
by our Company and utilized in the operation of its Texas 
plant, will be utilized extensively in this Canadian develop- 
ment. 


Another significant development was the extension of 
our operations in Latin-American countries, particularly 
Mexico and Colombia. 


Our Company stands on the threshold of a new era of 
development, not only for our domestic economy but for 
the economic growth of Canada and of other countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. 































Plant expenditures for the year were directed largely to 
completing our Company’s long-range program of bring- 
ing existing plants to their maximum productive capacity. 


Since the war more than $150,000,000 has been expended 
by our Company and its affiliates in the expansion of plant 
facilities, with the bulk of this expenditure falling in the 
years 1946 to 1948. 


In the last two years efforts have been directed largely 
to rounding out these facilities, bringing them to peak effi- 
ciency. Expenditures for additional plants in the United 
States for the year amounted to $6,056,064. 


Major additions of the year were the installation of fa- 


OUTLOOK FOR 


We are starting a new page in the history of our Com- 
pany. In addition to meeting the demands of the new 
markets we are creating, and of those arising from the 
country’s normal growth, we are directly concerned with 
the pressing needs of a defense economy. With the country 
facing a shortage of cellulose, chemicals and plastics, all of 
which are vital to our defense, we are planning to expand 
our production facilities. 


Since June, 1950, the entire output of our present facili- 
ties for the production of “Fortisan,” our strong yarn, has 
been allocated for defense purposes. The maximum pro- 
duction possible with our present facilities falls far short 
of satisfying military requirements. 


Plans have been made for additional chemical facilities 
in Texas to meet the greatly increased demand for industrial 
chemicals for both civilian and military uses. 


In Canada, we plan to proceed rapidly with the con- 
struction of the chemical plant in the Province of Alberta 
through our affiliate, Canadian Chemical Company, Lim- 
ited. This plant will manufacture many basic organic 
chemicals never before produced in Canada, which will 


PLANT EXPANSION: 


cilities at the Celco plant for the production of acetate 
staple fiber, resulting in a substantially increased capacity, 
and additional facilities for the production of acetate fila- 
ment yarn at the Celriver plant. 


Construction was started on an acetate staple fiber unit 
at the Celriver plant which is scheduled to come into pro- 
duction late in 1951. The completion of this unit will in- 
crease the output of staple fiber substantially. 


This places our Company in an advantageous position to 
initiate our new program of plant expansion. Plans have 
been drawn for new plant facilities which will provide a 
large-scale expansion of our production. 


1951: 


have broad applications in defense and peacetime econo- 
mies and which will contribute to the industrial self- 
sufficiency of the Dominion. This company will utilize the 
highly successful Celanese process of direct oxidation of 
petroleum hydrocarbons in which our Company pioneered. 
Acetic acid produced in the new plant will be combined 
with wood pulp from the Prince Rupert plant of Colum- 
bia Cellulose Company, Limited, to produce cellulose ace- 
tate, the primary material used in the manufacture of 
acetate yarns and plastics. 


As a result of the many additional activities that are 
planned, an expansion of the cellulose plant near Prince 
Rupert becomes essential as soon as the plant reaches full 
production. 


This far-reaching program of expansion is directed at 
meeting the needs of a peacetime economy as well as the 
requirements of industrial mobilization for defense and the 
economic development of other countries of the free world. 


... From the President’s Report, in the 
1950 Annual Report to Stockholders 


A copy of the Annual Report for 1950 will be sent on request without charge. Please address Dept. 142. 
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Improved Showing 


By Machinery Maker 


Long-established business of American Machine & Foundry 


provides stability, and added growth is promised by new 


products. Military work has lifted backlog to record peak 


ecause American Machine & 
Foundry was ready and willing 
to handle war work and in fact had 
been looking for it, the company got 
a running start on Government or- 
ders soon after the outbreak of war in 
korea. A plant in Buffalo with con- 
siderable unused capacity as of the 
middle of last year now has a back- 
log of military work which will keep 
it going at capacity for some time. 
Large orders for ordnance and air- 
craft parts have gone to other plants 
or to subsidiary companies. 

While more than half of American 
Machine & Foundry’s orders at the 
end of last year comprised Govern- 
ment work, the company also experi- 
enced some important expansion in 
regular output right after Korea. In- 
dustrial customers using laundry and 
dry cleaning equipment, bakery ma- 
chinery, tobacco industry equipment, 
textile stitching machines and other 
labor-saving machinery sought to pro- 
tect themselves against future short- 
ages and higher prices by getting or- 
ders in early. The result is that the 
company now has the highest backlog 
in its history, and if it continues to 
receive additional orders, further 
plant capacity may be required. 

American Machine & Foundry ex- 
perienced its greatest sales expansion 
just before and just after the last 
war. Sales of $10 million in 1941 
were nearly double those of the pre- 
vious year, the wartime peak being 
reached in 1943 with $14.8 million. 
Sales of $25 million in 1948 compared 
with $11.9 million in 1945, marking 
an increase of 150 per cent over 1941. 
In 1949, a four-month strike at the 
Brooklyn plant—the company’s first 
strike in about 30 years—made seri- 
ous inroads into sales volume. A sub- 
stantial amount of contract work in 
process was withdrawn by customers 
and placed elsewhere. The company 
nevertheless widened its base of oper- 
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ations by acquiring DeWalt, Inc., a 


manufacturer of high-speed radial 
saws, and Union Machinery Com- 
pany, which has an established line of 
bread and roll make-up equipment. 
One year previously it had purchased 
Transducer, a Boston research and 
engineering organization specializing 
in the development of aircraft ground 
trainers simulating actual flight. 
Costs of development work cut into 
profits in 1948 when some $1.4 mil- 
lion was charged off as unamortized 
cost of certain patent applications and 
developments abandoned, plant rear- 





American Mach. & Foundry 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends -—Price Range— 
1929.. $7.3 $2.42 $1.40 56 —28% 
1932.. 2.9 LAZ 110 224%—7% 
1938.. 4.6 0.97 0.80 1734—10 
1939.. 4.8 1.03 0.80 1534—11 
1940.. 5.5 1.45 0.80 147%—10 
1941.. 10.0 1.41 0.94 133%— 8% 
1942.. 14.7 1.09 0.80 12%— 9% 
1943.. 14.8 1.23 0.80 15%—12% 
1944.. 11.1 1.17 0.80 24%—14% 
1945.. 11.9 1.20 0.80 41 —2l 
1946.. 15.9 1.14 0.80 45%—21% 
1947.. 24.3 1.91 0.80 283%%—18% 
1948.. 25.0 D0.03 0.80 2134—12%4 
1949.. 17.1 0.26 0.80 15%—12% 
Nine months ended September 30: 

1949. .$12.2 $0.50 bee a ee, 
1950.. 17.7 0.97 a$0.80 b17%4—123%4 


*Dividends paid each year since 1927. 
20 cents on March 9, 1951. 
D— Deficit. 


a—Also 
b—1950-51 range. 








rangement loss and other losses relat- 
ing to the Automatic Pinspotter, a 
long-term project which undoubtedly 
has a future before it but has yet to 
be marketed. In 1949, the Brooklyn 
strike caused an operating loss, but 
thanks to dividends from the 6674 per 
cent-owned International Cigar Ma- 
chinery Company and from American 
Machine & Foundry Company, Ltd., 
a wholly-owned foreign subsidiary, 
the parent company was able to re- 
port net profit of 26 cents per share. 
Indications are that 1950, however, 
was one of the best in company his- 
tory with net income roughly esti- 
mated at between $1.35 and $1.50 per 
common ‘share. 

An expensive problem child over 
the last eight or nine years, the Auto- 
matic Pinspotter probably has aroused 
more stockholder inquiries than any 
other company product. Right now, 
the company has two of these in the 
Officers’ Club in the Pentagon Build- 
ing, the same devices that were in- 
stalled in field tests some nine months 
ago and which have been operating 
very nicely since. However, the 
model now being produced has a num- 
ber of improvements. For final field 
tests, 16 machines will be set up in as 
many alleys as a demonstration not 
only of their intrinsic efficiency but as 
cost-saving devices since they are 
aimed at replacing pin-boys paid! 
under laws specifying a minimum of 
12 cents per game in metropolitan 
New York for example. The com- 
pany is confident that these final tests 
will have favorable results and that 
it has an important project in hand 
for widespread distribution following 
the present emergency. 

While it is expected that future 
earnings will suffice to cover the pres- 
ent 80-cent annual dividend which 
has been maintained since 1938 (with 
94 cents paid in 1941), the com- 
pany’s excess profits tax base is not 
as favorable as it might be owing to 
the poor earnings showing of 1948- 
49. However, dividends received 
from International Cigar Machinery 
Company ($405,000 in 1949) are not 
subject to EPT, and now that devel- 
opment expenses relating to the Au- 
tomatic Pinspotter have largely been 
written off, the company’s long-estab- 
lished business in varied fields pro- 
vides a stable income with promising 
growth prospects for the future. 
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Paper work piles up on Capitol Hill, and so do orders for 


new office equipment—Congressmen favor single tax bill— 


FTC has new twist and book on "Interlocking Directorates’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It may be 
that nothing expands more rapidly 
in wartime than the need for filing 
cabinets, index cards, typewriters 
and other kinds of office equipment. 
Almost every day the Federal Reg- 
ister contains an order to one group 
or another, in which there’s the 
familiar paragraph: “Records must 
be kept, etc... .” The industry can’t 
keep up with its purchase orders, and 
the boom has scarcely started. The 
resumption next summer of Con- 
trolled Materials Plan will call for 
additional records; so will the 
changes in the tax laws. 

It’s a distinctive feature of doing 
business with or under the Govern- 
ment that records per dollar of turn- 
over go up. A company selling to 
one of the Services must submit a 
specified number of carbons of its 
invoices, all of which are filed. Under 
CMP, there will also be a further 
proliferation of carbons as compa- 
nies do business with each other. The 
supply of office equipment available 
gets to be a difficult bottleneck. 


Prospects are also considered 
good when, if and after it becomes 
legal to throw away some of the 
records now being accumulated. Ex- 
ecutives, it’s said, get into the habit: 
they become gadget minded, and the 
efficiency gadgets usually involve spe- 
cial ways of recording. It’s a rare 
management seminar that doesn’t in- 
clude a how-to-do-it lecture, which, 
among other things, requires new 
equipment. 


With complete success, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board stopped pegging 
the market at rates set by the Treas- 
ury. There was no panic, no rush 
into assets other than governments, 
but only a rather confused decline in 
prices. The Treasury’s conversion 
offer evidently assisted in the tem- 
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porarily needed obfuscation. The in- 
dependence that the Board achieved 
by its own efforts moreover will prob- 
ably be supported by a Congressional 
resolution. 

It’s doubtful that the effect of all 
this will include a significant decline 
in bond prices. Interest rates are 
hardly likely to reach a level which 
will give businessmen pause in de- 
ciding whether or not to push for- 
ward, and it’s hard to see how any- 
thing less deserves to be called a 
“deflation weapon.” 

One obvious difficulty is that hold- 
ers of long term securities are not 
pledged to keep them to maturity, 
and that, by selling, they could bank- 
rupt each other. There may be a 
slow steady attempt to lead them in- 
to new issues that are not directly 
marketable. If a greater part of the 
debt consisted of such issues, there 
might be a little more room for play- 
ing with rates. But it would take a 
long time. 


Congressmen are insistent on 
writing only one tax bill, not two, as 
the Administration proposed. So, 
there will be drawn-out hearings. The 
Treasury will have to outline the en- 
tire deficit. This procedure will bring 
forward new calculations on whether 
the deficit is as great as has been fore- 
cast. 


Few occupations are more fas- 
cinating than finding connections be- 
tween things that, at first look, have 
nothing to do with each other. The 
Federal Trade Commission has just 
contributed what may be a master- 
piece in the field: the connections are 
among companies, and the links the 
directorates. Although it sounds like 
old stuff, FTC has given it a new 
twist. 

Who would think, for instance, to 
link National Biscuit and Continen- 


tal Baking through joint directors on 
the board of Republic Aviation? Na- 
tional Biscuit, again, connects with 
Armour through (far afield as it 
seems) U. S. Steel. In turn, U. S. 
Steel, interlocks with most of the steel 
industry—through Equitable Life, 
and others. The Commission also 
covers connections between suppliers 
and customers. 

Regrettably, its 50l-page survey 
($1.25 and called Interlocking Direc- 
torates) stops with connections at one 
remove. A change in law to dissolve 
such links has been requested, after 
which there will be a place for new 
tables showing connections at two 
removes, and so on. The indicated 
sequence could of course be abridged 
by not letting anybody serve on more 
than one board; thousands not now 
on any board then would be invited. 
The book is, of course, a best seller 
among Government publications. 


It took years to get companies 
to reveal all that they do about their 
operations; there was pressure from 
the SEC, the exchanges and the busi- 
ness press. Secretary Sawyer now 
is getting around to the idea that 
much that’s printed helps Stalin. He 
wants companies, if in doubt, to con- 
sult his department before telling. 
The speech in which he suggested this 
to publishers was headed in most of 
the papers by some varient of “Saw- 
yer condemns censorship.” 

It has sometimes happened that ef- 
forts of this kind were intended to 
cover something or other—whether 
company or government information. 
There’s no specific evidence that this 
is the case. Sometimes a “new func- 
tion” gets started because somebody 
is making a job for himself. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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War Needs to Maintain 


High Cement Demand. 


Increase in heavy industrial work including atomic 


energy to offset housing cutback. New highways, 


access roads and bomb shelters also will lift volume 


ost of the leading cement pro- 

_ ducers had their best year by 
far in 1949, up to that date, but 
final figures for 1950 show that all of 
them surpassed previous records both 
from the standpoint of gross sales 
and net profits. The record demand 
for cement last year to meet both 
public and private construction needs 
pushed shipments 10.5 per cent above 
the year-earlier figure while January 
1951 consumption advanced 27 per 
cent. Increased earnings reflected 
slightly wider profit margins as a 
result of prices averaging $2.33 per 
barrel vs. $2.30 in 1949. 

Results this year will reflect an ac- 
celeration of the trend away from 
housing and small commercial con- 
struction toward heavy industrial 
work. The big volume this year will 
be in new steel mills, electric utilities, 
and various war plants, including 
atomic energy projects. Large con- 
tracts for new highways are still being 
let, and there are military and access 
roads to be built, also new airports, 
bomb shelters and other facilities. 


Capacity Increased 


From 1946 through 1950, cement 
shipments made consecutive yearly 
gains, even in 1949 when industrial 
construction eased off. In 1946, ship- 
ments totaled 169.6 million barrels 
rising to 187.5 million in 1947 and 
204.3 million in 1948. A further up- 
swing in demand was reflected in the 
227.8 million barrels shipped in 1950 
compared with 206.2 million in 1949. 
Inasmuch as there has been only a 
small net increase in the number of 
plants in operation, these gains were 
achieved through increased operating 
efficiency plus a six-day week and 
overtime work. During 1950, cement 
plants were operated at 87 per cent of 
theoretical capacity compared with 75 
per cent three years earlier. For the 
month of October alone, the operating 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 


ratio reached a high of 102 per cent 
of capacity vs. 98 per cent in Septem- 
ber and 95 per cent in November. 
The industry has always been re- 
luctant to expand because of the pro- 
nounced peaks and valleys in the con- 
sumption rate in previous decades. It 
is obvious, however, that some fur- 
ther expansion is called for this year. 
Cement has been a comparatively 
scarce material along the East Coast, 
and the shortage in the southeastern 
area is expected to worsen as the 
atomic energy project near Aiken, 
S. C., begins to take shape. Lehigh 
Portland Cement has received a 
certificate of necessity to build an $8 
million plant near Jacksonville, Fla., 
which would help its competitive posi- 
tion if Government approval is re- 
ceived. Lehigh’s plant at Birming- 
ham, Ala., presently supplies the 
Southeast at relatively high freight 
charges. Giant Portland Cement has 





a plant at Harleyville, S. C., which it 
plans to enlarge from 800,000 barrels 
to 1.8 million, applying for a cer- 
tificate of necessity for this purpose. 

Other companies which may get a 
share of the South Carolina atomic 
energy plant business include General 
Portland which has a plant at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Pennsylvania- 
Dixie, with a plant at Kingsport, 
Tenn., and one at Clinchfield, Ga. 
This last-named is one of the closest 
geographically to the projected South 
Carolina atomic enterprise. The 
atomic energy plant to be built at 
Paducah, Ky., could be supplied by 
Alpha Portland (Alpha, Mo., near 
St. Louis) or Lehigh Portland 
(Mitchell, Ind.). Other possible sup- 
pliers are Lone Star, which has a 
plant at Greencastle, Ind., and Penn- 
sylvania-Dixie’s plant at Richard 
City, Tenn. Pennsylvania-Dixie, with 
two plants in Tennessee and one in 
Georgia, is probably the best situated 
in respect to the two atomic energy 
locations, although most if not all of 
the above-named companies may 
share in the work. Ability to expand 
operations on existing sites may be a 
factor. 

Elsewhere, certificates of necessity 
have been granted recently to the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company which 
plans to increase capacity 50 per cent, 
and to the New England Steel Devel- 
opment Corporation for a $250-mil- 
lion steel plant to be located in Con- 
necticut. Contract awards for indus- 
trial plants will continue to bulk large 
during most of this year while over 
the longer term the need for new 
roads throughout the country should 
mean substantial business. Among 
the five companies traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange, Lone Star, 
Lehigh Portland and Alpha Portland 
qualify as businessmen’s investments. 
General Portland is the result of a 
1947 merger, and Pennsylvania-Dixie 
(in its present form) the result of a 
1945 reorganization. 


Fiscal Highlights of the Cement Manufacturers 


om Sale 
(Millions) 
Company 1948 1949 1950 
Alpha Portland... $19.3 $20.7 $21.5 


General Portland.. 19.5 21.3 N.R. 
Lehigh Portland... 38.4 41.0 44.3 
Lone Star ........ 54.6 64.0 64.4 
Penn.-Dixie ...... 18.5 18.0 228 





N.R.—Not reported. 


r-Earned Per Share— 


1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 Price 
$4.66 $5.52 $5.59 $2.00 $2.50 $3.00 36 
4.22 5.05 5.68 1.50 2.50 3.00 37 
5.96 6.67 6.89 2.00 2.50 2.50 48 
6.56 9.47 10.47 4.50 4.50 5.00 77 
4.86 4.37 5.34 1.50 1.75 2.00 27 
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Capital Gains Tax 





Concluded from page 7 


up the original employment of venture 
capital, and to freeze it once it has 
been successfully employed, for the 
investor with a long term gain is 
likely to maintain his holdings (thus 
paying no tax) rather than sell and 
reinvest the proceeds in another new 
enterprise needing capital. The cost 
of this process to our economy in 
terms of lost job opportunities and 
reduced expansion and modernization 
of industry far outweighs the negli- 
gible revenues that are brought in by 
this tax. 

One especially inequitable feature 
of the capital gains tax is its applica- 
tion to “profits” on the sale of per- 
sonal residences. The migrating de- 
fense worker or other individual who 
sells one house and buys another in 
the same inflated housing market 
needs every penny received from the 
sale in order to maintain his former 
housing standard, and must therefore 
accept an inferior house or dig into 
his other assets when the Government 
taxes him on a so-called profit in the 
first instance. 


Proposed Changes 


Despite the inequities and unfortu- 
nate economic effects of the capital 
gains tax, the Administration wants 
the holding period lengthened to one 
year and the rate raised from 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent. The Treasury 
estimates that these changes would 
bring in $330 million more revenue 
from individuals and $110 million 
more from corporations. These sums 
are obviously a mere drop in the 
bucket in relation to total tax rev- 
enues, or even to the total increases 
requested. 

A longer holding period would ac- 
tually reduce revenues, since it would 
not affect truly long term investment 
transactions, which in the aggregate 
result in profits, and would permit 
speculative losses of six to twelve 
months’ duration to be’ recognized in 
full. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the discouragement of equity 
capital caused by a 50 per cent capital 
gains tax rate would be considerably 
aggravated by an increase in the rate 
to 75 per cent. 





Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 
Operating Ratio Ginsenens 2 to Sinan 
Taxes - 
Income Available Ser ‘Fixed Chew 
Fixed Charges: 
*Rent for Leased Roads and Equipment 
Interest and Other Fixed Charges 
Times Fixed Charges Earned ‘ 
Other Deductions (Contingent Interest) 
Net Income after Fixed Charges and 
Other Deductions ; 
Income Applied to Capital wal Sinking —" ‘ 
Balance of Income Transferred to 
Earned Surplus 
Earnings Per Share of Mic Stock: 
Before Capital and Sinking Funds 
After Capital and Sinking Funds 
Dividends Per Share Paid: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock F 
Additional Sinking Fund (for Mortgage Debt 
Retirement) per Share Payable in Amount 
Equal to Excess of Dividends on 850,000 
Shares of Common Stock above $2.00 per 
SHORE oie: « aed te 
Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled 
Revenue Ton Miles 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile 
Passengers Carried 
Passengers Carried One Mile 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile 
Preferred Stockholders 
Common Stockholders . 
Average Number of sigs 
Total All Wages . ‘ 
Miles of Road Operated at and ” Year . 
*See page 7 of Report. 


1950 
$135,536,777 
$ 98,822,143 

72.91% 
$ 16,782,998 
$ 18,469,252 


$ 299,081 
$ 2,027,262 

7.94 
$ 1,967,760 


$ 14,175,149 
$ 2,967,242 


$ 11,207,907 


$ 15.79 
12.30 


$ 
$ 5.00 
$ 3.00 


$ 1.00 
39,723,495 
8,262,712,964 
$ .0133 
1,423,636 
573,679,881 
$ 0245 
2,573 

4,260 

16,636 

$ 63,679,362 
4,146 


From our 1950 Annual Report 


1949 
$122,894,179 
$ 98,870,492 

80.45% 
$ 11,198,704 
$ 12,029,664 


114,465 Cr. 


2,025,475 
6.29 
1,962,360 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 8,156,294 
$ 3,018,400 
$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


5,137,894 


8.71 
5.16 


5.00 
1.50 


None 
33,413,041 
7,357,955,006 
$ .0134 
1,582,234 
589,315,277 
$ .0254 
2,820 

4,361 

17,013 

$ 64,249,296 
4,146 


The 1950 Report has been distributed to Seaboard’s stockholders 
and securityholders. A copy may be obtained by writing to: 


W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 


Norfolk 10, Va. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 














New-Business Brevities 









Building . . . 

Cost of installing a radiant heating 
system may be reduced materially 
with announcement of a new develop- 
ment in concrete by Products Plan- 
ning Company—a dry blend of spe- 
cial aggregates, the new product is 
added to wet concrete for use; initial 
shipments to the industry will be 
made in a few weeks. . . . A portable 
heating unit with thermostatic con- 
trol has been introduced by Quiet 
Automatic Oil Burner Corporation 
for use in enclosures with electricity 
but without heat—operation of the 
furnace is quite simple: the unit is 
connected to a 110 volt a. c. line and 
a fuel hose is run from the burner to 
a drum with No. 2 grade oil... . 
Flexseal is the trade name for an- 
other of the many waterproofing com- 
pounds on the market (Also FW, 
Mar. 14)—a product of Flexrock 


Company, it is colorless and _ will 
penetrate from % to 14 inch depend- 
ing on the nature of the masonry 
surface and the amount of compound 
used. .. . Mix shredded wood, paper 
and a cement binder and _ broadly 
speaking you have the formula for 
Cementex board, an inexpensive 
building material said to be fire-re- 
sistant, to have good insulation prop- 
erties and to be soundproof—a prod- 
uct of Cementex, Ltd., these boards 
can be sawed, nailed, plastered or 
stuccoed. 


Chemicals . . . 

A fifty per cent savings in the cost 
of repairing asphalt roads is indicated 
as the result of a new process devel- 
oped jointly by Shell Oil Company 
and Reclaimix, Inc.—the process cen- 
ters around a giant-size machine that 
goes into action once the road has 


been torn up and leaves a “rejuven- 
ated” lane in its wake.... Lu- 
minescent packaging tape which can 
be seen in the dark from a distance 
of several feet has been developed by 
Century Coating Company based up- 
on a B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany plastic—adhesive backed, the 
new “glowing” tape is expected to be 
used by the Armed Forces as well as 
by defense councils preparing black- 
out areas. Next month many 
retailers across the country will un- 
veil a new paint discovery which will 
give the consumer a choice of hun- 
dreds of colors and yet will not over- 
burden the retailer with a big inven- 
tory—a variation of the basic idea of 
mixing pigments with base paints, 
the Tint-a-matic process makes use 
of small cubes of pigments which dis- 
solve immediately in a tinting base to 
produce the desired color paint. 





Manufacturers of 
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AMERICAN 
ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. 


OPERATIONAL Manufacturing operations throughout the year were at 
HIGHLIGHTS 

and excess profits taxes was a substantial increase over 1949 earnings of $1.12 per 
share. Dividends were continued at 50¢ per share annually. Billings were 28% higher 
in 1950 than in 1949. The new manufacturing facilities raised physical capacity by 
over 40%. Net worth was increased 18% by retained earnings. Backlog of orders 
continues at more than seven months’ productive capacity. Labor contract was renewed 
for three-year period with wage increase and Cost of Living adjustment. Selling prices 
7 - were increased to cover higher labor and material costs. Sales outlook 
appears good for 1951, subject to national defense programs and 
restrictions. 
Matcotm A. SCHWEIKER, 


A copy of the annual report can be obtained by writing the Company at Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


full capacity. Net profit of $1.30 per share after income 


qEUcae geese meReEkeee 
WALL & FLOOR TILE 


1950 


President 
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Gadgets... 

Some of the weirdest ideas attribut- 
able to mankind turn up at the Gov- 
ernment Patent Office, including a 
device which would enable television 
viewers to receive ‘appropriate 
scents” along with the sound and pic- 
ture—but weird or not, it brought 
Emery I. Stern of New York a pat- 
ent... . If you’ve some wobbly fur- 
niture around the house, you might 
try to correct the situation with a 
WW obble-Stopper, distributed by H. K. 
Furman Company—inserted at the 
end of chair or table legs, it auto- 
matically adjusts to floor level... . 
With a Sava-Step lawn sprinkler at- 
tachment, you'll have an extra fau- 
cet control right at the sprinkler head, 
thereby saving extra steps to the house 
faucet every time you want to turn 
the hose on or off—this handy device 
isa product of Wes-Ko Products... . 
Jacob A. Altman of Los Angeles has 
decided to take things into his own 
hands to offset the high cost of getting 
a haircut by inventing some sort of 
gadget which makes it possible to 
give one’s self a hair trim—like the 
TV device mentioned above, we don’t 
know how practical it is, but at least 
it brought its inventor a patent. 


Plastics . . . 

Amazingly true-to-life plastic 
plants reproducing in every detail the 
characteristics of Chinese Evergreen, 
Philodendron and some 190 other 
cultivated plants are manufactured by 
Plastic Plants Company—offering 
many home and industrial interior 
decorating possibilities, these natu- 
ral-looking plants are fire repellent 
and completely washable. . . . An all- 
plastic bagpipe about one-quarter the 
size of its Scottish counterpart (and 
sweeter sounding as well as easier to 
play) is making a big hit with wee 
lads and lasses—made by Magnus 
Harmonica Corporation, it represents 
the sixth “first” for the five-year old 
firm, which claims this honor for 
its all-plastic chromatic harmonica 
(1947), accordion (1948), concer- 
tina (1949), keymonica (1949) and 
electric organ (1950). 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and euclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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SHAWINIGAN 


cfrorts FOR 1950 


Revenue from power sales was 13.1% higher 
than in 1949. 6,566,539,000 kilowatt-hours 
were sold, an increase of 10.1%. Dividends re- 
ceived from subsidiary and other companies 
increased 41.3 %. 


Operating expenses increased 6.3% due to 
higher wage levels and increased costs of 
materials. 


The first two of five 65,000 horsepower units 
in the new 325,000 horsepower Trenche develop- 
ment came into operation in November and 
December. Completion of the development is 
expected by July, 1951. 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited had a very suc- 
cessful year and dividends paid to the parent 
company amounted to $1,406,375, an increase 
of $562,550 over the previous year. 








FINANCIAL RESULTS IN BRIEF 


1950 1949 

Revenue from Power Sales $29,270,366 $25,880,023 
Other Revenue 1,513,450 1,281,158 
Dividends from subsidiaries and other 

companies iS 1,955,946 1,383,844 
Total Revenues 32,739,762 28,545,025 
Paid to employees for services rendered 

(including Benefits) 6,402,339 6,014,809 
Taxes and fees - 5,215,984 4,313,564 
Materials and Services purchased . . . 7,496,869 6,998,585 
Depreciation 4,300,000 3,600,000 
Interest to Bondholders 4,016,269 3,694,938 
Net Earnings 5,308,301 3,923,129 
Net Earnings per common share, after 

payment of preferred dividends . . $1.98 $1.43 
Dividends paid per common share. . $1.45 $1.20 


= President. 


A complete copy of the 1950 Annual Report, either in French or 
English, can be obtained by writing the Public Relations and 
Advertising Department of the Company. 


THE SHAWINIGAN WATER AND POWER COMPANY 


SHAWINIGAN BUILDING e MONTREAL, CANADA 




















PWeatrice Foods Ce. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The directors have declared a Common Capital Stock, payable 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ April 2, 1951 to shareholders of 
per share on the $12.50 par value record March 14, 1951. 


March 1, 1951. C. H. Haskell, President 
























Business Background 





New Johns-Manville management team put in line of succession 


by the company's late chairman just four weeks before he died 





NTUITION or Coincidence? 

One of the last important con- 
tributions to Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion by its late chairman and chief 
executive officer, LEwis H. Brown, 
took the form of a basic personnel 
change. He created a new company 
planning board, staffed it with three 
topside officers, broadened their re- 
sponsibilities, and set them up as 
a policy and coordinating group 
reporting directly to the chairman. 
The new planning board went to 
work on January 31, 1951. Less than 
four weeks later, on February 26, the 
56-year-old Mr. Brown died. 


The Planning Board. Mr. 
Brown’s new executive group brought 
together three men, the oldest in his 
mid-50s, each representing invaluable 
experience in one or more of the 
seven principal fields of J-M: 

CiirForp F, RAsswEILer, Denver 
University-schooled scientist of na- 
tional prominence, for whom a new 
J-M position was created—vice chair- 
man of the board. He is a@ practical 
research man. 


By Frank H. McConnell 





L. M. Cassipy, who was made 
an operations official for five of the 
seven J-M principal operating de- 
partments. Simultaneously he was 
made company president. He is a 
salesman; also is familiar with J-M’s 
Canadian mining operations. 

A. R. FisHer, a Rutgers’ do-or- 
die graduate, company vice presi- 
dent who experienced a step-up in re- 








L. M. Cassidy 


sponsibility if not in title. 
production man. 


He is a 


Where They Now Fit. To find 
Brown-selected material for the com- 





Clifford F. Rassweiler 















































Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 AS INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
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pany’s new management team, its 
board of directors had to go no fur- 
ther than the Brown-picked planning 
board. Salesman Cassidy, age 46, 
was moved into the top job of chair- 
man and chief executive officer. Scien- 
tist Rassweiler whose application of 
scientific principles to analysis and 
solution of practical industrial prob- 
lems sparked his advance in the man- 
agement field was retained in the No. 
2 spot. Production Man Fisher moved 
into the presidency vacated by Mr. 
Cassidy who, some six weeks earlier, 
had succeeded to that office upon the 
leave-taking of former President R. 
W. Lea who retired in accord with 
the company’s regular retirement 
plan. There you have the new J-M 











A. R. Fisher 


management team. Mr. Brown set it 
up. Not, his associates believe, be- 
cause of any premonition; he was 
simply planning ahead in anticipa- 
tion of continued growth of the com- 
pany. That, in the day-to-day run of 
business, is a routine function of big 
business management men. 





Man for Man. Some of PAvL 
GaRRETT’S able statisicians mulling 
over General Motors’ 1950 figures de- 
veloped an interesting statistical tidbit 
suitable for inclusion if not comment 
in the annual report of Chairman At- 
FRED P, SLOAN, JR. GM’s vast army 
of employes in 1950 was matched al- 
most man for man by its total of 
stockholders. The figures: 465,239 
employes, 440,735 stockholders. 


Maintaining Balance. Back of 
Westinghouse Electric’s announce- 
ment of a new $42 million plant ex- 
pansion program is an interesting 
sidelight on the continuing need of 
planning ahead. Most of the com- 
pany’s postwar expansion had been 
in industrial capacity, now in high 
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demand. In building for the future, 
emphasis will be put on consumer 
plant expansion though most consum- 
er division orders are now on alloca- 
tion. “Company psychology,” ex- 
plains Gwitym A. Price, Westing- 
house president, “is based on belief 
it’s better to have an empty plant for 
one year than to have no plant and 
then try to catch up with demand.” 


History Repeats. THomAs N. 
McCarTER, JR., vice president and a 
director of Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. of N. J., will agree without 
urging that a five-cent basic zone fare 
is not enough for the system’s trans- 
portation subsidiary to break even. It 
tried it, much against its will to be 
sure, during the second half of 1950 
and lost nearly a half million month- 
ly. This month, the fare has been 
moved up to seven cents, which may 
permit break-even or better for the 
subsidiary which is the pride of New 
Jersey. New Jersey likes its ser- 
vice, and its officials like a_ nickel 
fare. But the nickel fare like for- 
mer Vice President Marshall’s nickel 
cigar is now only a memory. It 
still seemed low a quarter century 
ago when Mr. McCarter’s father, 
THomas N. McCarter, was weld- 
ing together the properties now 
forming the Jersey company. “The 
thorn in our side,” the elder McCar- 
ter then remarked, “is our street rail- 
way and bus service—hard to get it 
on a profitable operating basis.” 


City Boys. Most of our corpo- 
rate top men started work as farm 
boys or small town boys. But there 
are exceptions, two of whom come to 
mind off hand as city boys in that 
largest of all our cities, New York. 
GrorceE H. Coppers, president of 
National Biscuit Company, was born, 
schooled and trained in business, all, 
on Manhattan. From his ’teen age 
days, apparently, Coppers had one 
aim, listed in Who’s Who under the 
brief descriptive label business ex- 
ecutive. Another Manhattanite with 
whose background nearly everyone is 
well acquainted is General Electric’s 
former president, CHARLES E. WIL- 
son. Early training: discipline im- 
posed by his mother, who taught Sun- 
day School, plus the rugged back- 
ground provided by a Hell’s Kitchen 
environment. 
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ARKANSAS 


A record of the first full year of 
operations of Middle South Utilities, 
Inc. is contained in the 1950 Annual 
Report of the Company, which has 
just been issued to our 25,000 stock- 
holders. Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
was organized as a public utility 
holding company in May, 1949... 
highlights of the year’s operations 
shown in this attractively printed 
and illustrated booklet include the 
growth of the Middle South System 
companies, their contributions to 
the increasing importance of the 
Middle South Area and the role they 
are playing in the National Defense 
Program ... copies are available 
upon request to Harold F. Sanders, 
Secretary and Treasurer; 2 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


LOUISIANA 








Copies Are Now Available 


The annual report of The 
Detroit Edison Company has 
just been mailed to our 
55,000 stockholders. It is an 
illustrated 24-page booklet 
describing the highlights of 
the 1950 activities of the 
company supplying light and 
power to the great industrial 
and farm areas of southeast- 
ern Michigan. We shall be 
glad to send copies of the re- 
port to those interested. Write 


our Treasurer, 2000 Second 
Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Shares in a Large 


and Seasoned 


investment Company 
listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 





afford investors an interest 
in leading American en- 
terprises at approximately 


25°, below the net asset value 
of this Company. 
Our Bulletin—just off the press—con- 


taining 11-year record—is yours for the 
asking. No obligation—write or call 


GRIMM & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-2500 




















1A Steel Tube Company 





A Capital 
10 % Growth 
a 7 Situation 


No Bonds—No Preferred Stock 


Dividends paid continuously in 16 out 
of last 17 years. PAID $1.30 IN 1950. 
Company tripled its total assets in 
last 14 years. Book value $15.42, and 
earned surplus over $10 per share. 
Current Price about $12.75 a Share 
Information to investors: Write or Call 


Salesmen needed in New York and New Jersey 
(Open Monday Evenings and Saturdays to !) 


2 ew 
Security Adjustment Corp. 
Established 1935 TRiangle 5-5055 
16 Court St.. Brooklyn 2, New York City 
WE BUY and SELL all securities. Call us. 











| cent 
_ change for the $19.6 billion of re- 





OLD TOWN 
RIBBON & CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


DIVIDEND No. 35 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able on April 2, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 21, 1951. 


JEROME A. EATON, Treasurer 
March 13, 1951 














Help in Investing and Trading 


1001 CHARTS 


in new March GRAPHIC STOCKS 


Edition of 
Covers Nearly 12 Years 


shows monthly highs, lows—earnings—divi- 
dends—capitalizations— volume—on_ virtu- 
ally every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock 
and Curb Exchanges to March 1, 1951. 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound) . . - $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books) .... . $50.00 
F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 
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Street 






News 





Insurance Industry's strong endorsement of Treasury's bond 


plan raises query: Was this a ''cooperate or else'' verdict? 


ooperate or else—. That has epit- 
Li; omized an argument used effec- 
tively by the people in Washington 
for nearly 20 years on occasions 
when they sought to bring stubborn 
financial interests into line with the 
Administration’s way of thinking. It 
is how the late Wendell L. Willkie 
described methods used to make the 
Commonwealth & Southern utility 
subsidiaries fit into the Tennessee 
Valley Authority scheme of things. 
Two days after the Treasury De- 
partment announced what appeared 
to be capitulation to the Federal Re- 
serve, a group of key men in the life 
insurance business had a_ behind- 


| closed-doors talk with men high in 


the Treasury. They discussed the 
Treasury’s plan for issuing 234 per 
non-marketable bonds in ex- 


stricted bonds maturing in 1972. 
Three days after that, spokesmen for 
the insurance industry came out with 
a strong endorsement of the proposed 
exchange. They urged all companies 
to cooperate. 

This about-face by interests who 
have been selling billions in Govern- 
ment bonds since the war in favor of 
high yielding housing mortgages, oc- 
casioned no little surprise. Did the 
promise of a mere one-quarter of one 
per cent more on the coupon rate 
bring about the change of heart? 
Was it a sudden injection of patriotic 
spirit? Or was it the “cooperate or 
else” argument that won the insur- 
ance men over? The Street asked 
these questions while the Federal Re- 
serve removed the peg in the victory 
bonds and, let them slip below par. 


The more exciting of the two 
shows being put on concurrently in 
separate chambers in the Federal 
Court Building in New York is the 
Kaiser-Frazer suit against Otis & 
Company. This case has to do with 
the failure of that investment banking 
firm to go through with a stock un- 


derwriting agreement more than 
three years ago. The less sensational 
case, although more vital to the in- 
dustry, is the trial of seventeen in- 
vestment firms for alleged violation of 
anti-trust laws. In this case, start- 
ing last November, the Department 
of Justice staged a lengthy opening. 
Then the defense spent many weeks 
with its preliminary argument. Now 
the public is to be treated to a long 
rebuttal by the Government. Not a 
single witness has yet taken the 
stand. Meanwhile the defendants’ bill 
continues to mount. It is approach- 
ing the $10 miliion mark. 


It used to be the policy of brok- 
erage firms, as such, to sit back and 
wait for business to come to them. 
Individual “customers’ men,” as they 
were then called, would bring in new 
clients, of course. But until compara- 
tively recent years aggressive sales 
promotion programs by the firms 
themselves were largely unheard of. 
Now, a growing number of Stock 
Exchange houses are setting up spe- 
cialized advertising and sales promo- 
tion departments, one of the latest 
being Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, which has appointed Luttrell 
Maclin director of advertising and 
public relations. Says Lloyd W. 
Mason, New York managing partner 
of the coast-to-coast underwriting and 
brokerage firm : 

“We have only blocked out our 
enlarged program in rough detail. 
We are determined, however, that it 
be vigorous and up-to-date.” Prior 
te going with Paine, Webber, Mr. 
Maclin was assistant sales promotion 
manager for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


Howard W. Calkins has been 
elected chairman of the board of Al- 
bert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. He 
succeeds the late Emmett Corrigan. 
Mr. Calkins joined the staff of the ad- 
vertising agency in 1945, and had 
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been a vice president and director up 
to his recent advancement. Before 
his entrance into the advertising 
feld, Mr. Calkins was on the edi- 
torial staff of The New York Times. 


Inflation 





—_—_—_—_ 


Concluded from page 3 


ety. Barring unexpectedly favorable 
military or diplomatic developments, 
armament spending plans are more 
likely to be revised upward than 
downward ; already it is reported that 
military outlays in the 1951-52 fiscal 
year are now projected at $48.5 bil- 
lion, against $41.5 billion called for in 
the January budget message. 

For purely political reasons, there 
is very little chance of achieving any 
really worth-while degree of economy 
in non-defense expenditures as a par- 
tial offset to the increase in armament 
spending. The new tax bill will al- 
most certainly have te wait until 
summer, and there is no assurance 
that it will provide for anti-inflation- 
ary levies such as broad excise or 
sales taxes and heavier personal in- 
come taxes in the lower and middle 
income brackets. In the continued ab- 
sence of a vigorous Savings Bond 
drive—for which no plans whatever 
have been announced as yet—this will 
leave huge amounts of personal in- 
come available to be spent tax-free. 

Personal income in January 
amounted, at an annual rate, to $239.2 
billion, a record level by a large mar- 
gin except for the $241 billion record- 
ed in December when dividend dis- 
bursements were unusually substan- 
tial. Wages and salaries accounted 
for $23 billion of the $24.6 billion in- 
crease over January 1950. Under the 
stimulus of the defense program, em- 
ployment and overtime work will in- 
crease, thus raising wage income even 
if hourly rates stay constant. But 
they will not stay constant; the so- 
called wage “freeze” permits a ten 
per cent increase over January 1950 
rates, which is more than most work- 
ers have received so far. 

_ In addition, cost-of-living and other 
“escalator” increases are permitted 
over and above the ten per cent. So 
far, these are allowed only if called 
for under contracts negotiated before 
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January 25, but this provision will 
have to be abandoned. Finally, if the 
wage formula hinders any important 
union able to negotiate an over-ceil- 
ing wage increase, the chances are 
that the formula will be modified in 
order to avert strikes. All this means 
two things: a rising level of purchas- 
ing power chasing an unchanged or 
diminishing amount of goods, and a 
boost in wage costs at least part of 
which will have to be passed along in 
prices. 


Dividend Changes 


American Crystal Sugar: Quarterly 
of 30 cents and extra of 30 cents, both 
payable April 2 to stock of record 
March 20. 

Barium Steel: 10 cents payable April 
16 to stock of record April 2. The pre- 
vious dividend was an initial of 10 per 
cent in stock paid in March, 1949. 

Bates Manufacturing: Extra of 15 
cents and quarterly of 25 cents will be 
paid on the 1,761,750 shares of common 
which will be outstanding upon payment 
March 14 of a 350 per cent stock divi- 
dend declared last January 30. Pay- 
ments will be made April 12 to record 
holders March 14. 

Bruce (E. L.): 10 per cent in stock 
payable April 30 and a cash dividend 
of 50 cents payable March 31, both to 
stock of record March 19. 

Cerro de Pasco: 25 cents payable 
March 30 and a stock dividend of 5 
per cent payable April 6, both to stock 
of record March 16. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois: $2 on the 
Class “A” stock payable as follows: 50 
cents April 16 to stock of record April 
2: 50 cents July 16 to stock of record 
July 2; 50 cents October 15 to stock of 
record October 1; and 50 cents Decem- 
ber 18 to holders of record December 
3. This distribution will leave $2 in 
arrearages on the “A” stock. In 1950 
one payment was made on the Class 
“A,” $1 in December. 

Federated Department Stores: Quar- 
terly of 62% cents and extra of 12% 
cents, both payable April 30 to stock- 
holders of record April 10. 

General Aniline & Film: 25 cents on 
the Class “A” and 2% cents on the 
Class “B,” both payable March 27 to 
stock of record March 14. Company 
paid a like amount plus a year-end ex- 
tra of 75 cents on the Class “A” in De- 
cember. The payment on the Class “B” 
is the first disbursement since October, 
1946, when five cents was paid. 

General Baking: 20 cents payable 
May 1 of stock of record April 17. 
Company previously paid 15 cents at 
quarterly intervals. 

Hall (C. M.) Lamp: 15 cents payable 
March 29 to stock of record March 19. 
Company paid 20 cents in November 
and 15 cents in September, the first 
since November, 1949. 

Shamrock Oil: Quarterly of 50 cents 
payable April 2 to stock of record 
March 21. Company previously paid 40 
cents quarterly. 

Textron: Quarterly of 50 cents pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record March 
22. Previously paid 25 cents quarterly. 











Locks & Builders’ Hardware 


Material Handling 
Equipment 


ILE & TOWNE 


24%h Consecutive Dividend 
Since 1899 
On March 8, 1951, dividend No. 249 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share was 
declared by the Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, payable on 
April 2, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 


19, 1951. F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE Mec. Co. 



































A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capita! Stock of this 
Company, payable April 16, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record March 39, 1951. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 


March 13, 1951. 
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New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mareh 14, 1951. 

DIVIDEND No. 394 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a Meeting 
held this day, declared an interim dividend for the 
first quarter of 1951, of Seventy-five Cents ($.75) @ 
share on the outstanding capital stock of this Company, 
payable on March 28, 1951, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on March 21, 1951, 
W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 











Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
5 are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

March 22: American Home Products ; 
American Maize Products; Cincinnati Gas. 
& Electric; Crown Cork & Seal; Cudahy 
Packing; Detroit Gasket & Manufactur- 
ing; Emerson Radio & Phonograph; Hat 
Corp. of America; McLellan Stores; John 
Morrell & Co.; National Distillers ; 
Niagara Fire Insurance; Northwest Engi- 
neering; Parke, Davis. 

March 23: Anaconda Wire & Cable; 
Dodge Manufacturing ; Hayes Manufactur- 
ing; West Kentucky Coal. 

March 26: Bathurst Power & Paper; 
De Vilbiss; Goodall-Rubber; Mississippi 
Power & Light; Neisner Brothers; Phila- 
delphia Electric; Russeks Fifth Avenue; 
Shell Oil; Sterchi Bros. Stores; Union 
Electric; Union Oil of California. 

March 27: American Can; American 
Smelting & Refining; Baldwin Rubber; 
Clinchfield Coal; Daystrom, Inc.; Detroit 
Michigan Stove; Hartford Electric Light ; 
Horn & Hardart; Illinois Terminal Rail- 
road; Marshall Field & Co.; McCall 
Corp.; Medusa Portland Cement; Na- 
tional Tank; Pittston Company; Reading 
Company; Schenley Industries. 
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George W. Helme Company (Incorporated) 


The International Silver Company 





Incorporated: 1911, N. J., in dissolution of the old American Tobacco 
trust. Office: 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
First Monday in March at 4 Maple St., Helmetta, N. J. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 619; common, 3,491. 


Capitalization: 


Si PADI ao d5su does use eehhesabions ed sea deseuny meeeener 
*Preferred stock 7% non-cum, ($25 par).. 
Common SOCK ($10 Pal) .00000.c0cccscees 





*Not callable. 





Business: Manufactures snuff and ground tobacco, ac- 
counting for about one-third of total domestic snuff sales. 
Products are sold directly to the jobbing trade. Brands in- 
clude Lorillard, Gail € Azx’s and Railroad Mills. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital, December 
31, 1950, $14.3 million; ratio, 10.2-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; 
marketable securities, $4.4 million; inventories, $7.9 million. 
Book value of common stock, $20.17 per share. 

Dividend Recerd: Regular payments on preferred; on 
common 1912 to date. 

Outlook: Stability rather than growth is characteristic of 
this industry, but company’s strong financial and trade 
positions should permit continuation of a liberal dividend 
policy. 

Comment: Both issues are good income producers. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1. 4 $1.55 $1.48 $1.04 $1.52 $2.47 $2.30 $1.99 
Dividends paid ..... 1.7 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.20 2.26 2.00 
DERE wowenvewSsannn oe 30% 36% 36 27% 24% 32% 33% 
OM. sccuapensosanss 22% 254% 2856 223% 19% 22% 23% 25 


*Adjusted for 2%4-for-1 stock split in 1948; preferred also split. 


Incorporated: 1946, Connecticut, as successor to a business originally 
founded in 1825. Office: Meriden, Conn. Annual meeting: Second 
Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 
Preferred, 1,300; common, 2,200. 

Capitalization: 
ee OM eee en ee, eee eee eee Non 
“Preferred stock T% CUM. (G86 BEE). ccc ccccccccccccccccnces 200,000 oy 
Common SI: CEES DOE iin cha. 6eeevcdsces 0cacoseeasecives 364,792 she 


*Not callable. 








Business: World’s largest manufacturer of silverware; ac- 
counts for about 25% of domestic business. Line ranges from 
low-priced unplated flatware to highest grade sterling. Trade- 
marks include International Sterling, 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 
plate, Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate and Holmes & Edwards 
Sterling Inlaid Silverplate. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $19.6 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $3.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $4.7 million; inventories, $10.3 million. Book value of 
common stock, $70.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments on regular or partial 
basis 1900 to date. Paid on common 1926-1930, 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Consumer income, changes in the marriage rate 
and silver price fluctuations are principal earnings determi- 
nants. Under a war economy, metal shortages would handi- 
cap rate of production. ® 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.84 $8.02 $2.54 $9.20 $14.98 $19.41 $11.40 $7.68 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.00 1.00 4.00 6.00 9.00 6.00 6.00 
BN. codec ts kouens 15 23% 43% 60% 63% 65% 57% 61% 
BOW cesedcessncugat 9 14% 23 39% 40% 42 38% 42% 





Illinois Power Company 





Incorporated: 1923, Illinois, consolidating 49 established companies; 
former parents North American and North American Power & Light dis- 
posed of entire holdings of 242,785 shares (12.6%) in 1949. Office: 134 
E. Main St., Decatur, Illinois. Annual meeting: March 29. Number of 


stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 53$; common, 19,100. 
Capitalization: 

ROR MEUM. Cahn tec make Suk bailar namie aces eit $94,883,000 
*Preferred stock 4.08% cum. ($50 par).............e-ee0e- 300,000 shs 
{Preferred stock 4.26% cum. ($50 par)............-...e005 150,000 shs 


Senn EDO: AOR OND... cou ckehe bans beiarccaeesnaae cukuw 2,356,406 shs 


*Callable at $52.50 through March 31, 
1960, $51.50 thereafter. 
through October 31, 


1955, $52 through March 31, 
7Callable at $52.50 through October 31, 1955; $52 
1960; $51.50 thereafter. 


Business: Company supplies electricity at retail to 270 
municipalities and adjacent rural areas in northern, central 
and southern Illinois with about 720,000 population. Natural 
gas is sold at retail in 48 municipalities with about 500,000 
population and liquefied petroleum gas in five. Approximately 
80% of revenues comes from electric services, 19% from gas. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working cap- 
ital deficit December 31, 1950, $814,000; ratio, 0.9-to-1; cash, 
$4.4 million. Book value of common stock, $24.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: All preferred arrears cleared in 1946 regu- 
lar payments since; on present common, 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Construction of new plant has enabled the com- 
pany to generate the bulk of its power requirements, thereby 
eliminating the need for higher-cost purchased power. A 
moderate uptrend in growth revenues is anticipated. 

Comment: Preferred is of good quality; common is a pantie 
factory income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 





1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $2.64 $1.89 $2.05 $4.83 $3.67 $3.16 $3.04 $2.84 
Dividends paid .... None None None None 1.00 2.00 2.05 2.20 
oo Ree 5 16% 34% 39% 81% 30 37% 41% 
EN 1 4% 14% 20 24 2544 25% 30% 
*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange May, 1948; previously N. Y. Curb. 
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*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946. tNine months to September 30 vs. $6.05 


in same 1949 period 





S. H. Kress & Company 





Incorporated: 1916, New York; original business was started in 1896. 
Main office: 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
oe Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 


Capitalization: 


RE ER Ns oiaG aoe sGh adds seus esa et nads Hew eeuns mene Kenan 
CORPSE PUNO: CO URED cin d eS ci fe neeawsey at's ¥a0Seebe ce anes 2,351, 6a 





Business: Operates approximately 259 stores selling mer- 
chandise chiefly in the 5-10-25 cent price class, with some 
items selling up to $2.00. Company is the fifth largest of 
the limited price variety chains. Units are chiefly located 
in the southern, southwestern and western states. 

Management: Long connected with company; very capable. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1950, $39.0 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $14.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’t, $10.0 million; inventories, $32.1 million. Book value 
of stock, $37.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918 to date. 

Outlook: While the level of consumer purchasing power 
and availability of merchandise will strongly influence oper- 
ating results over the period ahead, company’s emphasis on 
low-priced lines points to maintenance of reasonably satis- 
factory results. 

Comment: Long record of earnings and dividend stability 
qualifies stock as a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Earned per share. Sti 16 $2.25 $2.13 $5.44 $5.39 $5.46 $4.27 $5.12 

Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 4.20 3.50 4.25 3.00 3.00 

WR” (bs cee Ccdigteeds 32% 39 49% 62% 59 58% 62% 62 

ET re ee ee 23% 27% 35% 43 45 45% 48% 50 
*Includes postwar refunds. $0.43 in 1943. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





ARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
12 Months to January 31 

$4.84 $4.28 


1.62 . 


1.67 
0.94 
4.08 
3.06 
2.98 
2.20 
1.81 


1949 
12 Months to December 31 
Abitibi Pwr. & Paper.... *6.17 
ACF-Brill Motors D2.20 
Acme Steel 1.91 
Adams-Millis Corp 4.81 
Aetna Ball & Roller Bear. 0.77 
Aerovox Corp 1.05 
Air-Way Electric 3.08 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.. 1.15 
Allied Products 2.99 
Amer. Air Filter 2.05 
Amer. Bank Note 2.64 
Amer. Brake Shoe 3.22 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 2.28 
Amer. Laundry Mach..... 1.36 
Amer. Manufacturing 0.44 
Amer. Radiator & Stand. 

Sanitary 1.80 
Amer. Smelt. & Refining. . 8.22 
Anderson-Prichard Oil... 3.81 
Angostura-Wupperman. . 0.29 
Apex Smelting D0.39 

2.42 


Barker Bros. 

Bearings Co. (Del.)...... : D0.57 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe : 2.08 
Beneficial Industrial Loan 244 
Bishop Oil 0.51 
Bliss (E. W.) Co 1.08 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
 £: eee eee 
Buffalo Forge 

Bush Terminal Bldgs..... 


Carey, Baxter & Kennedy 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr. 
Central & South West.... 
Checker Cab 

Clarostat Bile. 5. ...20<s. 
eS 
Commercial Solvents 
Continental Air Lines 
Cooper-Bessemer 

Ce rere 
De Vilbiss Co 

Dictaphone Corp 

Dominion Tar & Chem.... 
du Pont de Nemours 
J aS ee 
Eastern Corp 

Eastman Kodak 

Electric Auto-Lite 

Electric Storage Battery... 
Electrographic Corp 

Elgin Nat’! Watch 
Ey a 
Equity Corp 

Ex-Cell-O Corp. ........ 
First York Corp 

Firth Carpet 

Foster Wheeler 
ee 
Gardner-Denver 

General Cable 

General Dry Batteries... 
General Electric 

General Fireproofing 

Gen. Precision Equip..... 


a 


Illinois Power 

McLellan Stores 
Pennsylvania Pwr. & Lt... 
Philadelphia Elec 


p13.15 
1.49 
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EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1950 1949 
12 Months to December 31 

Gen. Public Utilities 1.3 , 

Glen Alden Coal 

Harbison-Walker 

Hewitt-Robins 

Holland Furnace 

Houdaille-Hershey 

Interchemical Corp 

Interstate Power 

Iowa-Ill. Gas & Elec 

jf 4 ere 

Kennecott Copper 

Lane-Wells 

Le Tourneau Inc 

Link Belt 

Loft Candy 

Lynch Corp 


Magma Copper 

Marion Power Shovel.... 
Maytag Co 

McGraw 

Metal Textile 

Metal & Thermit 

Mohawk Rubber 

Mojud Hosiery 

Murray Ohio Mfg 


Nat’l Biscuit 

Nat’l Cash Register 
Nat’! Container 

Nat’l Malleable & Steel... 
North American Co 
Northern Natural Gas.... 


Pacific Tel. & Tel 

Park Utah Cons. Mines.. 
Parke, Davis 

Penick & Ford 

Peninsular Tel. .......... 
Phelps Dodge 

Pittsburgh Forgings 
Pittsburgh Steel 

Plomb Tool 

Pure Oil 


Real Silk Hosiery 


Safeway Stores 

St. Regis Paper 
Richardson Co 

Scott Paper 

Scranton Lace 
Seiberling Rubber 
Sharon Steel 

Shattuck (Frank G.) Co. 
Shell Oil 

Signode Steel Strapping.. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Natural Gas.... 
Square D Co 

Standard Brands 
Standard Screw 

Steep Rock Iron Mines.. 
Sterling Aluminum 

Stone Container 

Sunray Oil 
Symington-Gould 
Tung-Sol Lamp 


Union Bag & Paper 
United Air Lines 

United Illuminating 

U. S. Hoffman Mach 
iy 
Universal Products 
Verney Corp 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 
Whitin Mach. Works 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr 

Yale & Towne 


*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
stock. 


3.14 
13.21 
6.30 
2.49 


p—Preferred 


WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives ; 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position ; 


Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 





My Objective: Ni 
Income [] Capital Enhance 51° 
ie 


ADDRESS. +¢ ev 
on™ 


(March 21) - 





MARCH 21, 1951 
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Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 





The Lambert Company 





Incorporated: 1926, New York. Office: 100 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 13, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 2,712. 


Capitalization: 
on a Pe ee ee Per ee re ry pe ee 
Coin ber AGL S5 Oe) vk avs on sicnunscecuq sense eeesneess *900, 660 o— 


*543,000 shares (60.3%) owned by Chairman Scherman and family. 
October 31, 1950. 


Business: Sells books by mail to members of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, who agree to take at least four per annum 
and receive free of charge a “premium” book upon joining 
or obtaining a new member and a “dividend” book for each 
two purchased at publisher’s or lower prices. Upwards of 
90% of sales since 1940 comprised books selected by an in- 
dependent board of five literary judges. Subscribers approxi- 
mate 574,890 (record 889,305 in 1946) and books sold totaled 
4.4 million in nine months of 1950 (record 11.4 million in 
all 1946). 

Management: Competent and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $3.1 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $430,600. Book value of stock, $5.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Diversion of a large segment of the reading pub- 
lic to new forms of entertainment, plus widespread growth 
of similar enterprises, points to keen competition. 

Comment: Shares constitute a businessman’s risk. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.04 $0.95 $0.97 $1.68 $1.85 $1.46 $1.24 $0.81 
Lis 





Dividends paid .... 0.57% 0.65 0.864% 1.15 0.72% 1.30 1.25 

SRS ER BE trey babs eee pubats ayer 12 10 9% 9% 

SIE. cc opcessasaens av ee siti on atte 8% 7% 65 8% 
*Adjusted for 2,000-for-1 stock split in 1947. +Nine months to September 30 (no 


comparison). {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange December 12, 1950; over-the-counter bid 
prices in 1947-49. 





United States Freight Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, aes established companies. Office: 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, Y. Annual meeting: First Monday in 


May. Number of stockholders Cues 1, 1950): About 1,400. 
Capitalizatien: 

Rie TUE Rs. eae. sks ues enn Meee Kaew mek eee eee $1,175,000 
Capital stock (no par)..... LS cine we sia sole hood obec eae eeneee *299,566 shs 


*148, 476 shares (49.6%) owned by Linden Securities Corp. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, including Universal Car- 
loading & Distributing, company ranks as the largest 
domestic freight forwarding company. Activities include 
consolidating and forwarding less-than-carload shipments, 
trucking and warehouse operations. Differential between 
less-than-carload rates received and carload rates paid 
largely determines earnings. 

Management: Because of indirect corporate affiliations, 
management is regarded as close to New York Central. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$8.4 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $7.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.1 million. Book value of stock, $33.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-30; 1933-36; 1939-41; and 
1943 to date. 

Outlook: Operating results will continue te fluctuate in line 
with over-all industrial activity and traffic volume, and thus 
a cyclical pattern is likely to be followed over the longer 
term. 

Comment: Nature of industry renders stock speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 





Earned per share. She: 77 «+*$0.16 $1.30 $2.81 $5.48 $7.11 $2.06 $4.05 

Dividends .......... 1.00 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.50 

DN <canaxcckea eee 19 213% 28 29% 205% 24% 17 21% 

Dy <acscseeks seen 9% 14% 16% 13 12% 15% 12 14% 
*After non-recurring loss of $2.06 per share. 
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Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, acquiring —, of a company formed in 

1884. Office: 930 ‘Newark Avenue, Jersey City 6 J. Annual meeting: 

Third Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 81, 1949): 
43. 


4 
Capitalization: 
ee Ai MN Se cee es ds pine maith pee nee mae Sete eee *$1,730,726 
Capital stock eae ERE eT eer rt Per ee ree 774,621 shs 





“Includes $1.2 million bank loan. 


Business: Through its chief subsidiaries, Lambert Phar- 
macal and Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., company produces 
Listerine Antiseptic, tooth brushes and powder and toilet 
accessories. Another subsidiary makes and distributes smok- 
ing pipes. Company has expanded into ethical drugs (notably 
glandular prescription specialties) and is an important factor 
in extruded plastics. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $7.4 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $4.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.9 million. Book value of stock, $13.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. 

Outlook: Although company’s ethical drug subsidiary offers 
some longer term growth possibilities, proprietaries and 
other lines are more important earningswise. Operating re- 
sults are closely linked with changes in national income. 

Comment: Principal appeal of the stock is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....*$2.76 *$2.74 $2.97 $4.52 $1.53 $1.90 $2.29 “2 


Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.87% 2.50 1,50 1.50 
High ..cccccccccces 29% 31% 48% 68 44 24 225% 25% 
LOW cccccsccccccece 175s 26 31% 38 2036 17 17% 19% 


*Restated by company. 





McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, to take over company incorporated in 1910. 
Office: 2320 Marconi Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. Annual meeting: Third 
Monday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 
347; common, 2,053. 


Capitalization: 


| ae ee, Pe eer ee ere re ree eee eres weer ree Tye None 
*Preferred stock 44%% cum. conv. ($100 par)............66., 16,777 shs 
ee SS ee Perce ere ree 355,939 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $105, otherwise at $107 through 1953, $106 
through 1956, $105 thereafter; convertible into common at $25 a share 
through December 31, 1950; at $28.50 through 1955. 


Business: Manufactures piston rings, pistons, cylinder 
sleeves, valves, bearings, bushings, and other motor compo- 
nents, pumps, shackles and wheel suspensions, mainly for 
replacements; also electric controls, contactors, switches and 
solenoids, on a contract basis. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $6.5 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inventories, 
$6.6 million. Book value of common stock, $25.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issu- 
ance; on common, 1927 to date. 

Outlook: Automotive repair and replacement demand, chief 
support of sales, is again on uptrend as postwar trucks and 
cars reach the repair age. Stepped-up diversification into 
industrial products should impart greater stability to sales 
and improve over-all results. 

Comment: Preferred is unlisted; 
average stock in a cyclical industry. 


common is an above- 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share. » & 37 $1.73 $1.75 $4.61 $2.99 $2.67 $0.86 $1.24 
1.40 1.20 1.00 


Dividends paid ..... 83 0.96 1.00 1.50 1.30 
EE ee etre a 19% 30% 36 31% 24% 17% i 
BO iiss cavcesatkes 12% 16% 17% °& 22 21% 15% 13 12% 





*Adjusted to 3-for-1 “= split in 1944. {Price range 1943-44 on 
Exchange; listed N. Y. Stock Exchange July 18, 1944. 
30 vs. $0.66 in same oa period. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 

Ainsworth Mig....... Q25c 
Allianceware, Iinc....... 20c 
Amer. Box Board...... 25c 


American Brake Shoe. . .60c 
Amer. Crystal — 


ey 


Amer. Invest. (IIl.) 


UAW Beccsiiecids’s O28%c 
Do FRB cers Q31%c 
Amer. Mach, & Fdry. 
390%e Wha, nits < os Q97%c 
Amer. Molasses....... Q10c 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & 
er ere ee 25c 
i> . ere Q$1.25 
Arundel Corp......... Q25c 
Arvin Industries...... Q50c 
Associates Investments..Q$1 
Baldwin Co......... 037 %c 
Barium Steel......... Q10c 
Barker Bros.......... Q50c 
Do 44% pf....... Q56%c 
Bates BERR ois ccceess Q25c 
DO cathe Poa ecaen E15c 
Ff eee Q25c 
Bruce (E. L.) Co....... 50c 
Butler's: TO6.. scenes Ql2%c 
Calif. Packing ...... Q62%c 


Cent. Ill. E. & G....Q32%ec 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet ..Q50c 

Do $5.50 of......: O87 4c 
Continental Baking pf..Q40c 
Corning Glass pf....Q87%c 


Cunningham Drug...... 25c 
Davega Stores........ Q35c 

Do S¥6 ME. secre. Q25c 
Detroit Alum. & 

Drege: Sees Pie Q12%c 
Dutaloy Gee s5 cbc 55. Q50c 
Federated Dept. 

Se ee Q62%c 

re a Re El2%c 


Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06% 
Field & Stream....... Q20c 
Firestone Tire......... O$1 
Gen. Amer. Investors...10c 

Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1.12%4 
General Baking Oc 


Do GB Mie cca td. Q$2 
General Controls... .QO37%c 
Gen. Instrument........ 20c 


Grocery Store Prod... ..20c 
Hall (C. M.) Lamp....15¢ 


Heng (1, 2... . 5% 045c 
Heller (Walter E.)...Q25c 


Holophane Co .......... $1 
Holt (Henry) ....... Q15c 
Household Finance .060c 

Do 4% 96y . .oieicced, Q$1 

Do 334% pf....... O93 4c 
Horder’s, Inc. ........ Q25c 
Houston Nat. Gas....... 20c 


Int’l Petroleum, Ltd...Q20c 
International Tel. & Tel. .15c 
Insurance Co. of N. A. .. $1 
Interstate Bakeries .. .040c 


La Salle Extension. ...Q10c 

Lambert Co. ........... 50¢ 

Lehigh Valley Coal 
tT. ie Ones $1.60 
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Company 
Lerner Stores ...... Q37Mec 
(3 Q50c 


Locke Steel Chain..... 040c 
Louisville G. & E. 


oe eee eee Q$1.25 

Se Q31%c 
Mandel Bros. .......... 50c 
Marine Midland ....Q12%c 
Marlin-Rockwell ........ $1 
McQuay-Norris ...... Se 
Motorola, Inc......... Q50c 


Nat’l Investors ........ 10c 
Nat’l Radiator ......... 15c 
Nat’l Stamping ........ O5c 

LR eat nied E5c 
pe eee 10c 


Newberry (J. J.)..... Q50c 
New England Gas & 
Elec. 444%. pf...Q$1.12% 


Norfolk Southern ....Q75c 
Novadel-Agene ........ 25c 
Old Town Ribbon ..... 30c 
io er ee 15c 


Pacific Pwr & Lt...Q27%c 
Pacific Pub. Serv...... QO25c 


a eee 15c 
Paramount Pictures ..Q50c 
Pennsylvania R.R.......50c 
Providence Gas ........ 12c 
Quebec Power ...... *Q25¢ 
Reliable Stores ...... 040c 


Revere Copper & Brass .50c 


Richman Bros. ....... Q75c 
Rubinstein (Helena) .Q25c 

og A a ae QO25c 
Savannah Sugar ..... 050c 


Semeeks, Ie .... 2.200. 20c 
Shamrock Oil & Gas. .Q50c 
Steel Co. (Canada) ..*Q20c 

ot. 


seep @ Shap ........- 25c 
Temtrom Ime, .......<% Q50c 

Do $1.25 pf....... QO31%c 
EOwmMOtOr oe. 0k oc SU 
fe Q25c 

j 1 ee Seer E25c 
Trico Products ..... 062%c 


Union Gas Canada..... *20c 
Un. Paramount Theatres. 5(ic 


Un. Specialties ....... Q25c 
Un. Stockyards ........ 10c 
U. S. Plywood........ O35e 
Do 334% pf....... Q93 4c 
Victor Chem. Works... .50c 
Do 3Y’% pf a aioe O87 4c 
Victor Products ........ 10c 
Va. Iron Coal & Coke 
ie, Pee 25c 
Wagner Baking ........ 15c¢ 


Walker (H.) G. & W. *75c 
Weyenberg Shoe...... Q50c 
Wieboldt Stores 
Yale & Towne 


Accumulations 
Cons. Press 
BGS SF Asin. 2 ics’ 16%4c 
Twin Coach $1.50 pf..37%c 
Un. Dye & Chem. 


ee a eae, $1.75 
Stock 

hs ee 10% 

Grand Union Co.......... 7 

U. S. Plyweod.;........ 10% 


—_——. 


*In Canadian funds. 
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j—One-fifth share of $50 


par 4%4% preferred for each share held. E—Extra. 


Q-—Quarterly. 


Insurance Company | 
of North America 
Philadelphia 


DIVIDEND NO. 280 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of One 
Dollar ($1.00) per share on the 


Capital Stock of the Company, 
payable April 16, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at 3 P.M. 
March 30, 1951. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


J. K. EISENBREY 
March 13, 1951 











New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 16 





The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% 
per share on the 444% cumulative 
convertible preferred shares ot 
the Association payable April 1, 
1951 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business March 
15, 1951. 

H, C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
March 8, 1951 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.124 per 
share has been declared upon the shares of 
preferred stock of Bates Manufacturing 
Company, payable April 2, 1951, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
March 19, 1951. A quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share. and an extra dividend of 15¢ 
per share, have also been declared upon the 
shares of common s.o:k of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company. payable April 12, 1951, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on Apri] 4, 1951. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Frep C, ScriBNER, Jr. Secretary 
March 9, 1951 








LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CORPORATION 
March 15, 1951. 
The Board of Directors of this Corporation has today 
declared a dividend of $355,510.35 on its $3 Non-Cumu- 
lative First Preferred Stock, payable April 9, 1951, to 
stockholders of record of such stock at the close of busi- 
ness on March 26, 1951, this dividend being equivalent 
to about $1.599 per share. 
H. L. FOUNTAIN, 


Secretary & Treasurer. 








Come to the Land of the Sky 


We have numerous Estates, Southern Colonial Homes, 
Ranch Homes. Perched on heights overlooking breath- 
taking views, close to excellent fishing & hunting. 
Also Apt. Houses, Tourist Courts, Boys & Girls 
Camp, Guest-Nursing § Convalescent Homes, Res- 
taurants, Drive-Inhs usiness Property or Stock 
Farms. Write or call 3-7351, your request will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Thomas M. Law, Real Estate Org. 
52 Page Ave., Asheville, N. C. 
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Upon request on your letterhead F 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 
Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 
RENEE 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


>: 


























Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—There 
is a place for tax-exempt investments in every 
portfolio and this new booklet shows how to 
profit through tax exemption. 


High- Yield Steel Stock—Analysis of expand- 
ing company in steel tube field. Shares now 


selling to yield 11.3 per cent on basis of 1950 
dividend rate. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and reason- 
able safety. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 


Public Relations Literature — Highlighted 
guide on the preparation and production of 
a variety of booklets, covering each step: 
planning, copy, illustrations, presswork and 
distribution. Check lists are provided in each 
category. 


Investments at Discount—Analysis, based on 
1950 results, of N.Y.S.E. listed investment 
company with well diversified portfolio of 
seasoned securities—shares are selling at 25 
per cent discount of asset value, although 
dividends have been paid without interrup- 
tion for fifteen years. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a 
leading method of distribution. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
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Financial Summary 
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240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 ) "a oa 00 7 225 
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140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
1950 

10 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 N DJ F MA 

. 1951 —. 1950 

Trade Indicators Feb.24. Mar.3 Mar.10 Mar. 

qElectrical Output (KWH) ...........0cecceee 6,833 6,822 6,795 5,937 

§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ e 99.8 101.0 100.1 898 


Freight Car Loadings 


ahdacthan de walalecaiaes s4ae ee 734,795 785,867 $750,000 707,98 














a 1951 . 1950 
Feb. 21 Feb. 28 Mar. 7 Mar. § 
gS eer Federal wees $31,877 $352,189 $32,145 24,493 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve 18,588 18,733 18,680 13,7 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,375 1,498 1,393 1,352 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 30,900 30,791 30,658 36,463 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities ; 50,491 50,649 50,644 46,711 
S Monies tei COCO goo os 5.0 cS e508 0d es Sayer 27,164 27,188 27,219 27,333 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 1,073 1,162 1,069 1,115 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. j{Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
. fe ~March- a ee 
pares wees 7 8 9 10 12 13 High Low 
30 Industrials . 252.45 252.81 252.75 252.02 249.89 246.88 25571 238.9 
20 Railroads .. 85.01 85.01 84.85 84.78 83.52 81.42 90.08 78.36 
15 Utilities ... 43.42 43.41 43.38 43.37 43.13 42.65 43.91 41.47 
65 Stocks .... 93.93 93.99 93.91 93.74 92.82 91.14 95.87 88.31 
jisiapaeeenittinssccicananiciall 
Details of Stock Trading: = 8 9 10 12 13 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,770 1,440 1,610 570 1,640 2,330 
eg RR errr es oP 1,159 1,143 1,160 873 1,150 1,211 
Number of Advances...........+. 530 508 446 259 134 81 
Number of Declines.............. 335 371 434 365 820 996 
Number Unchanged ............. 264 264 280 249 196 134 
New Highs for 1950-51.......... 25 33 32 17 12 6 
New Lows for 1950-51........... 3 8 3 y 4 11 18 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 102.02 101.85 101.68 101.63 101.38 101.34 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,250 $3,920 $4,080 $840 $3,590 $5,020 
os 1951 \ -—1951 Range— 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 7 Feb. 14 Feb. 21 Feb. 28 Mar.7 High Low 
PM: Bie opt eases 2.620% 2.621% 2.622% 2.641% 2.672% 2.672% 2.616% 
TEC, ee 2.865 2.866 2.873 2.896 2.946 2.946 2.863 
WM J Jodtesetaaias 3.107 3.106 3.114 3.124 3.166 3.166 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 6.81 6.71 6.81 6.83 6.81 7.14 6.71 
20 Railroads ........ 5.62 5.66 5.93 6.03 6.04 6.19 5.62 
DD UMS. onc dss. 5.97 5.95 5.88 5.84 5.75 6.09 5.75 
ee 6.67 6.58 6.68 6.70 6.67 6.99 6.58 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending March 13, 1951 


Shares r——Closing——_, Net 
Traded Mar. 6 Mar. 13 Change 
Povbkerd Dotee Gar. on di edacns Besar 289,300 61%4 6 —% 
Westinghouse Electric ................. 150,200 36% 36% + % 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 141,800 17% 165% —!1 
ee re ree caer oe 119,800 1934 19 —% 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ................ 97,400 12% 12% — & 
Missouri Pacific Railroad pf............ 94,600 29 315% +25% 
Coemeret WOOGIE ooo c dives ck eds soedewear 92,500 51 51% + ¥% 
National Power & Light................ 78,300 15/16 4 —3/16 
Avco Manufacturing ................0.. 77,000 84 8 — on 
Alleghany Corporation ................ 76,900 4% 4% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 









































This is part 12 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the _ valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1946 1947 1948 
a ibe i 7% 7% 5 11% 15% 43%4 22% 23% 
230 Low 4% 4% 4 * 4% 10 19 13% 16 
Farnings a$2.32 a$1.36 a$1.32 a$2.21 a$5.01 a a$0.46 a$6.88 a$7.91 
225 Dividends ... None None None 0.50 0.50 None None 0.50 
220 5% 5 4% 10% 16 29% 17% 12 
215 4 3% 3 4 9% : 17% 11% 10 
Earnings a$0.83 a$1.47 a$0.76 a$1.04 a$1.94 ; a$3.44 *h$1.71 h$1.67 
210 Dividends .... None 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.50 § 0.50 0.50 0.25 
205 i 63% 8% 9 14 15% 40 34% 38 
Low 3% 5% 6% 9 10 25 26 23% 
200 Earnings : $2.88 $1.88 $0.66 $1.37 ; $3.67 $6.35 $7.16 
195 Dividends .... 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 None 1.00 1.50 
14% 14% 18% 19 24% 22% 25% 
— L % 8% 10% 12% 13% 16% 16 18% 
: ; $2.17 $2.81 $1.90 $2.54 : $2.82 $3.15 $3.67 
1950 See , 1.70 2.00 1.60 1.60 2 2.00 2.00 2.50 
~n , : i ——____—Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 14% 17% 21% 
1,93 ) Low —_—__—_—_ December, 1946 ——___—___—__—_ 13% 9% 10% 
898 +Earnings $0.56 $1.00 $0.77 $0.54 $2.55 $6.52 $2.87 $2.58 
1 06) Dividends .... None None None 0.20 0.40 0.60 1.00 1.00 
97Ve 
1959 Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 26% 17 15% 26 
' (After 2-for-1 split ——____—_ June, 1946 ——______ 12% 13 12% 13% 
79) Earnings $0.82 $0.64 $0.77 $1.12 0.94 $0.54 $1.39 $1.77 $2.54 
"369 Dividends .... 0.36% 0.29 0.29 0.29 ? 0.35 0.50 0.62% 1.00 
463 i -—__— Reorganized October 1944" 9 5% 3% 3% 
a nee pay ay Ree me % 4¥, 334 1% 1% 
/1I Earnings me: ee Ng ag ee % k$0.51 $0.03 $0.13 kD$0.28 
ns 8 Dividends .... nee dieu Sri ad None 0.30 0.07 None 
“115 1134. 8% 9 12% 44 39 32% 
4% 4% 4 5% 9 24 25% 21 
aD$0.61 a$4.77 a$3.86 a$0.78 . a$5.60 a$5.57 a$5.43 
None None None None 50 1.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 
0.25 0.12% % A 4 1% 13/16 
0.06% 0.06%4 1/32 3/32 1 A % 
a Earnings aera .... D$0.003 $0.005 ’ D$0.05 ~* D$0.03 } D$0.09 
Low Dividends .... None None None None I None None None 
38.99 53 56 
8 36 shes bd iwia eats Wwe re 46 44 
wr Earnings Not reported : $5.11 $10.82 
“1 Dividends .... $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 2.75 3.25 
3 Gorham, i 1% 13% 1% 5% 8 14% 22% 15% 
a (Now Black, Starr & Low 1 1% h 1 5% 7% 10% 71y, 
13 Gorham) Farninzs a$0.14 aD$0.19 aD$1.73 a$1.51 a$1.37 a$2.55 a$1.45 a$1.05 
) 330 Dividends .... None None None None None None None 0.75 
211 Gorhintay Bs... vaccssesccsseee i 33 35% 29 31% 40 64 71 70 
? Low 18 25% 19% 22% 30% 39% 48% 47% 
(After 2%4-for-1 split ieee omna waar ere a oe Sawa wade oee« 
a$1-55 $1.91 $1.27 $0.98 a$1.51 a$1-20 $5.32 $5.96 
1.80 1.80 0.80 0.80 1.20 0.80 2.50 3.10 
8 5% 45% 5% 8% 14 14% 9% 
4 2% 3% 3% 4% 7% 7% 7 
$0.73 $1.05 $0.59 $0.38 $0.44 $0.44 $0.99 $1.00 
)1.34 sees 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.30 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 
5,020 ; i 11% 6% 4 9 1434 24% 23% 14 
| : 4% 2% 2 3% 7 103% 8% 8 
e— Earnings D$1.22 $0.14 $0.85 $1.54 $0.82 $1.22 D$0.90 $0.06 
le Dividends .... None None None None None 0.25 None None 
16% 114% 105 83-8534 93% 117 135 112 
63 Pacific Tea 88 75% 58 67% 83 90% 93 95% 
05 Earnings b$7.92 b$7.16 $4.66 b$5.15 b$5.45 b$5.02 b$13.60 b$18.21 
Dividends .... 8.00 7.00 5.00 4.25 4.75 4.75 5.00 5.00 
Great Lakes Oil & Chemical. Hi Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 2 
1 Lo January, 1948 . 1% 
2 $0.004 D$0.01 D$0.03 D$0.04 D$0.02 D$0.04 D$0.04 D$0.02 $0.01 
5 None None None None None None None None None 
8 49% 42 35% 36 474 4614 47% 441, 
36 29% 244 27% 3514 37 39% 36% 
$2.87 $2.44 $1.69 $1.86 ; $0.90 $2.60 $4.56 $4.63 
2.50 2.50 2.00 1.60 ) 1.60 1.60 2.40 2.80 
51 i Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 
August, 1944 
Net $0.50 $0.75 $0.56 $0.89 $0.73 $0.99 $1.24 $3.14  °$3.85 
range Seats 0.20 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.70 1.33 
2% 1% 1% 4% 8% 15% 28% 15% 9% 
: 1 % % 1% 3% 7% 13% 9 8 
1 Earnings ... D$0.03 $0.21 $1.27 $0.83 $1.24 $1.21 $2.08 $1.11 $1.25 : 
Dividends .... None None 0.15 None 0.30 0.70 0.85 1.20 1.00 1.00 
Uf, Gypsum Lime & Alabastine. 8% 3% 5% 7% 9% 13 16% 15% 13%4 193% 
; 2% 2% 2% 5 6% 8 12% 9% 13% 14% 
25% _m$0.53 m$0.44 m$0.54 m$0.54 m$0.57 m$1.32 m$1.93 m$2.63 m$3.16 


% Dividends .... None None None None None None None 50.80 $2.00 $1.25 
3/16 a—12 months to January 31, following year. b—-12 months to February 28, following year. h—12 months to July 31. k—12 months to October 31. 


a—12 months to November 30. p—Also paid stock. s—Paid in Canadian funds. y—Six months. z—Nine months. *Fiscal year changed. tCombined 
ommon. D-—Deficit. 


*rinted by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc. 
RLD New York, N. Y. 












































| ae of inflation or deflation, war or peace, fire 
or flood ... life insurance continues to be the “best buy” in 
providing for the welfare of your family and in attafning 
financial security for yourself. This is well indicated by The 
Equitable’s 91st Annual Report. During 1950 more people 
bought more Equitable life insurance protection than ever 
before. New Ordinary and Group insurance written last year 
amounted to $1,410,000,000, bringing The Equitakle’s total 
insurance in force to $15,278,000,000.* 


This total insurance in force represents money held for 
future delivery. When due, every dollar of that sum will be 
paid. But, as a responsible institution of thrift with more than 
six million people who look to us for economic security, we are 
concerned with the purchasing power of those dollars when they 
become due. For mounting inflation, man-made, threatens not 











only the worth of the dollar but the very existence of our 
national enterprise. 


Indeed this threat is as real and deadly as the Red menace 
against which we are arming. But the plain fact is that in the 
fight against inflation we, as a nation, are hiding under the 
bed! When we freeze wages or prices, we are merely doc- 
toring the symptoms of the inflation-disease rather than the 
disease itself. If we are to stop the inflationary trend, the 
makers of our public policies must deal with the monetary 
causes of the inflation. They must control the expansion of 
bank deposits and the constantly increasing money supply. 


Inflation is everybody’s concern from the Wall Street 
banker to the Missouri housewife. In the fight against it, 
the American people—you and your neighbors — must 
learn to look beyond the local grocer’s bill and the meat 
prices in the butcher shop . . . you must look to Washing- 
ton, the seat of our Government, where the monetary policy 
is made. More than that . . . you must make your own 
voice heard among the law-makers. Congress should be 
interested in your views on inflation, and your Congress- 
man is as close as your nearest mail-box or telegraph 
office. Simply stated — the action that you and your neigh- 
bors take can well decide the destiny of our country. 


That's what we mean by “Operation People U.S.A.” 















































Railroad obligations 
Industrial obligations 
Other bonds 
Preferred and guaranteed stocks................ 

stocks 


Mortgages and Real Estate 

Residential and business 
mortgages 

Farm mortgage 

Home and branch office 







































































Housing developments and other 
real estate purchased 

















or invest 
Residential and business 


















































CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


as of December 31, 1950 


Resources Per Obligations Per 
*Bonds and Stocks Cent Policyholders’ Funds Cent 
U. S. Government obligations...............000+ $ 726,482,517 (12.7) To cover future payments under 
Dominion of Canada obligati 299, Re ( 5.2 insurance and annuity contracts 
Public utility bonds 795,849,372 (14.0 in force $4,648,335,206 (81.5) 


20,938 ( 9.1 Held on deposit for policyholders 





29.5 and beneficiaries 323,281,234 ( 5.7) 
' 2.7 Dividends and annuities left on de- : 
1.6 posit with the Society 
:995 ( 0.2) at interest 130,044,178 ( 2.3) 
Policy claims in process 
of payment 28,191,420 (0.5) 


788,666,769 (13.8) policyholders 85,105,097. ( 1.5) 
150,933,941 ( 2.6) Dividends due and unpaid to 


10,573,799 ( 0.2) Allotted as dividends for 


129,056,089 ( 2.3) | Other Liabilities 


° Taxes—federal, state and othet............... 17,891,000 ( 0.3) 
paapEtes 6,997,068 ( 0.1) Expenses accrued, unearned in- 
: Other Assets terest and other obligations................ 8,789,419 ( 0.2) 
o& For a more detailed state- Cash 68,135,232 1.2) Reseres for revaluation of Canadian 
ment of The Society's opera- Traheportatt * ; 38497145 ( 07 and other foreign currency accounts 
tions during 1950 write fora capy se... 142,478,440 ( 23} at free market rates of exchange........ 13,617,000 ( 0.2) 
of the President's Report to t Premiums in process of collection.............. 48,119,219 ( 0.8) 
Board of Directors. Interest and rentals accrued Surplus Funds 
and other assets 44,052,280 ( 0.8) To cover all contingencies 359,256,902 { 6.3) 
TOTAL $5,701,864,966 ( 100) TOTAL $5,701,864,966 ( 100) 























* Including $5,274,463 on deposit with public authorities. 


In accordance with requirements of law all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value and all other 
bonds and stocks are valued at the market quotations on December 31, 1950, as prescribed by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 














Premiums paid in advance by 





policyholders 6,703,102 ( 0.1) 





distribution during 1951........:csscssscesceee 80,650,408 (.1.4) 





















The Equitable Life Assurance Society of The United Stat 
Thomas I. Parkinson « President 


393 Seventh Avenue « New York 1, New York 











